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It is always a pleasure to the publishers of 
the Monraty to present to their 
many thousand readers, in each number of 
the Magazine, some striking illustrations, 

» Yepresenting distinguished characters, won- 
derful scenes, rare historical views, works of 
26 


THE PORCELAIN TOWER OF NANKIN, 


art, geological formations, rare specimens of 
ornithology, and remarkable curiosities from 
all parts of the known world. Even the 
heavenly bodies have been called upon to add 
their share towards interesting our readers, but 
those our friends will discover on another page, 
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The first illustration in this number is one 
of the wonders of China, in fact the wonder 
of the world. It is called the Porcelain 
Tower of Nankin. It is lined with china 
tiles, all painted by the best artists of the Ce- 
lestial Empire. The tower is of an octagonal 
form, nine stories, or two hundred feet high, 
and forty feet in diameter, so that every side 
is fifteen feet inlength. Every story has eight 
large windows, one at every front. They all 
lessen as they mount one over the other, so 
as to formin the whole akind of cone or 
sugar-loaf; and between each of them is a 
pent-house or shed, which projects some yards 
from the wall all around, and lessens in the 
same proportion the higher they rise. Each 
room is adorned with paintings and other or- 
naments, after the Chinese style, both on the 
sides and on the ceiling, while the outside is 
embellished with a variety of work in basso- 
relievo, niches, and imagery. The stracture 
is looked upon as the finest in all the East. 


THE MOON. 

We cannot preface our subject with an en- 
comium or panegyric upon the moon’s splen- 
dor and beauty, for fear of laying ourselves 
open to a charge of plagiarism; for poets and 


poetasters in all ages, from Homer down to the 
last scribbler who poured out his little soul in 
“ Lines on a Moonbeam,” seem to have laid 
claim to the moon as an object created for 
their especial use and benefit, and they have 


Bayed and bruited the silver moon, 
Till they made her as dull asa leaden spoon. . 


But while singing the praises of her beauty 
they have entirely ignored her utility, and 
overlooked the important part she plays in 
ministering to the wants of the inhabitants of 
this earth. They have loudly glorified the 
little “Star in the north that can guide the 
wanderer where’er he may roam,” and that 
“In the waste of the desert or tide still points 
out the path to his home;” but they have 
omitted to render Cynthia her due measure of 
praise for her aid in piloting the mariner 
across the ocean, for she is his true guiding 
star, and it is to her that we owe the present 
advanced state of the art of navigation. The 
long mysterious problem, the determination 
of the longitude at sea, the key to a successful 
means of traversing the ocean, was only fully 
solved when the result of astronomical obser- 
vation and analysis Jed to the perfection of 
that transcendent achievement of human 
genius the Lunar Theory, or the applications 


of mechanical laws and mathematical reason- 
ing to an attainment of a knowledge of the 
intricate motions of our satellite, and the sub- 
sequent formation of tables by which the ex- 
act position of the moon in the heavens could 
be predicted, as is now done, for any moment 
of time for many years in advance. More 
than this, the moon, through the agency of 
the tides of which she is the immediate cause, 
assists in the transport of the world’s merchan- 
dize from shore to shore and from sea to cities 
far inland, bearing away with the ebbing 
waters of our tidal rivers the cities’ pestilen- 
tial refuse, and dissipating it in the harmless 
sea. The moon also assists the historian or 
chronologer by affording him at times the 
means of defining a distant date, or establish- 
ing the disputed locality or period of a histor- 
ical event. For instance, Herodotus relates 
that during a battle between the Medes and 
Lydians a total eclipse of the sun occurred 
that struck the rival armies with terror, and 
brought about a pacific arrangement between 
the two nations. Various chronologers, un- 
able to agree upon the date of this event, have 
assigned various times for it between B.c. 630 
and B.c. 585; but the astronomer, armed with 
his “ Lunar Tables,” enters the field of dis- 
pute, and boldly declares that the only eclipse 
that could have been seen in that part of Asia 
Minor where the armies encountered, took 
place on the 28th of May, B.c. 584. Other 
instances of this kind might be cited, but we 
cannot afford our limited space for the multi- 
plication of examples any further. 

The moon is the earth’s only satellite. A 
satellite in astronomical parlance is a small 
or secondary planet revolving round a larger 
or its primary, and forming thus a subordinate 
system in which the great solar system is, as 
it were, reproduced ona smaller scale; just 
as we see in organic life types of larger crea- 
tions repeated in miniature reproductions. 
We apply the term only to our satellite be- 
cause the earth is perhaps the only planet in 
the system that is graced with but a single 
satellite. The two planets nearest the sun, 
Mercury and Venus, have, however, none; 
and Mars, our nearest neighbor in the oppo- 
site direction, has none; but Jupiter has four 
and Saturn eight. Of the remote members 
of our system, Uranus is supposed to have 
six, and Neptune probably two or more, 
though only one is established; but it seems 
highly probable, considering the increase of 
satellites corresponding with increased dis- 
tance of the primary from the sun that we ob- 
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serve in the nearer planets, that Uranus and 
Neptune have many more; but the most 
powerful telescopes in existence are required 
to see those we have referred to, and if any 
smaller exist we can scarcely hope to detect 
them, for the planets themselves are smaller 
and fainter when viewed with the telescope 
than some of the satellites of Jupiter and Sat- 
urn. But what the earth lacks in number as 
regards satellitic accompaniment is made up 
by the magnitude of the one it does possess, 
for the moon is the largest satellite, compared 
to its primary, in the system, its diameter 
peing one fourth that of the earth, while Ju- 
piter’s moons range from a thirtieth to a 
fortieth of his diameter, and Saturn’s are com- 
paratively much less than these. The abso- 


lute diameter of the moon is about 2150 miles ; 
its weight is sixty-nine trillions of tons, and 
its average distance from the earth 237,000 
miles, so that a sixty-mile-an-hour train would 
run to the moon in about six months, and 
round it in a little over four days and a half. 
It revolves round the earth in 27 days, 7 hours, 
and 43 minutes, and in the course of this rev- 
olution presents us with the familiar aspects 
known as the phases. The cause of these 
phases is remarkably simple, yet the common 
explanations given of them are so complicated 
that we venture to devote a few lines to the 
description of a simple experiment that will 
make the matter more understandable than 
pages of written explanation could do. Take 
in your hand a white or lightly-colored ball, 
say a lightly-painted croquet ball, and place 


yourself at some distance from a lamp or the 
window of a room lighted by one window 
only. Hold the ball at arm’s length between 
your eye and the light, and then your face, 
the ball, and the light will respectively rep- 
resent the earth, moon and sun. Now turn 
gently upon your heel, keeping your eye on 
the ball; when you have meved a few degrees 
round you will see a narrow line of light ap- 
pear on the side of the ball nearest the lamp 
or window ; this represents the crescent moon. 
Go on turning till you get just a quarter 
round, and the ball wilt appear as the moon 
at “first quarter ;” still turn on, and it will 
present a “ gibbous” appearance, which will 
enlarge to “ full moon” just when your back 
is turned to the light. By co.tiowing your 


revolution the ball will re-pass through the 
gibbous phase to the last quarter, and so on 
till it comes just between you and the light, 
when, as it no longer will present any illu- 
minated edge, it will represent “ new moon,” 
If you perform the experiment at night, with 
a lamp, and the ball, when between your eye 
and the lamp, hides the latter, you will have 
the best possible example of an eclipse of the 
sun, and if, when at “full moon,” the shadow 
of your head falls upon the ball, you will re- 
produce an eclipse of the moon. 

Every one is familiar with the singular phe- 
nomenon known as the “ new moon carrying 
the old moon in her arms,” when, in addition 
to the slender crescent, the whole disc is more 
or less distinctly visible, a few days after new 
moon; the same appearance, or “the old 
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moon nursing the new,” presents itself in like 
manner in the waning moon, when she rises 
a few hours before the sun, but we fear there 
are few who shake off dull sleep in time to see 
it. This is what is called the lumiere cendree, 
or ash-light of the moon. Its appearance used 
to be taken as an indication that the moon 
was phosphorescent, or possessed some light 
of her own independent of that she receives 
from the sun. Now, however, it is satisfac- 
torily proved to arise from the sunlight re- 
flected from the earth upon the dark moon, 
for it must be remembered that the earth is to 
the moon what the moon is to the earth, a 
reflector of the sun’s light, and that when it is 
new moon to the earth it is full earth to the 
moon, and vice versa, and thus the opaque 
moon becomes illuminated by earthlight—to 
use a term analogous to moonlight—but on 
account of the great sizeof the earth com- 


A NORMAL LUNAR CRATER, 


pared to the moon, this light is fourteen times 
as bright as our moonlight, and thus the occa- 


sional brilliancy of this “ reflection of a re-. 


flection ” is accounted for. 

The moon, as we have said, revolves round 
the earth in about twenty-seven days. The 
direction of this motion is contrary to that of 
the earth upon its axis, or the apparent mo- 
tion of the sun, and hence the moon appears 
to be always lagging behind the sun, rising, 
as it does, about fifty minutes later every day. 
In just the same time that the moon occupies 
in revolving round the earth, she also rotates 
upon her own axis, and this is why we always 
behold the same face turned towards us. This 
seems like a paradox, but it is a demonstrable 
fact. 

Some six or eight years ago, considerable 
discussion took place upon this subject in the 
columns of our public journals, and’a number 
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of “ half-filedged savans,” better able to com- 
prehend theories of their own creation than 
those established by fact and demonstrated by 
experiment, endeavored, in various ways, to 
prove that the moon does not rotate upop her 
axis, and even at the present time the argu- 
ment is fiercely raging among a certain grade 
of philosophers. If any one has a lingering 
notion in favor of this non-rotatory theory, we 
would suggest the performance of one of a 
vast number of simple experiments that com- 
pletely disprove it, and at the same time ex- 
plain the apparent paradox. Let the reader 
place himself before a round table with a ball 
or basin or any other object in its centre; let 
him suppose this central object represents the 
earth and himself the moen; let him tie one 
end of along string to his button-hole and 
fasten the other end to a chair, or any other 
object in the room, leaving plenty of space; 
then let him glide round the table, keeping 
his face towards the central object (as the 
moon keeps her face towards the earth), and 
by the time he has completed one revolution 
round the table he will find the string twisted 
round his body; here is proof positive that he 
rotated on his axis,or how else came the 
string around nim? As a converse to this 
experiment let him repeat it, but this time 
keeping his face towards an opposite wall, or 
appearing to rotate to the object on the table: 
the string in this case will not be wound 
round him, because he has not rotated on his 
axis. 

But while the moon’s motion on her axis is 
uniform, her motion round the earth is not so; 
and this gives rise to an apparent wobbling 
motion which enables us to see sometimes a 
little more of one side of her face and some- 
times a little more of the other; in this way, 
instead of half, four-sevenths of the moon’s 
surface is rendered visible to us. Of the re- 
maining three-sevenths we inhabitants of this 
earth must remain ignorant to all eternity. 

The proximity of our satellite, and the ple- 
nitude of objects it presents for observation, 


‘conspire to render it one of the most favorite 


and most striking telescopic objects in the 
whole universe, and even before the invention 
of the telescope intelligent views and suppo- 
sitions were formed respecting the inequali- 
ties visible to the naked eye upon its surface. 
Plutarch, in a treatise “On the Face of the 
Moon,” expresses an opinion that from the 
spots seen upon it might be surmised the ex- 
istence of deep clefts, and valleys, and moun- 
tain summits “ which cast long shadows like 
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Mount Athos, whose shadow reaches to Lem- 
nos.” A more fanciful theorist of ancient 
times conceived the moon to be a mirror re- 
flecting back an image of the forms and out- 
lines of the continents and seas of the earth, 
and even in these days some such opinion 
seems to hold ground among some nations, 
for Humboldt tells us that, while showing the 
moon through a telescope to an aecomplished 
Persian, he was astonished to hear him pro- 
pound the same hypothesis as one generally 
accepted in his country. “It is ourselves 
that we see in the moon,” said the Persian, 


traordinary element of the lunar scenery. Re- 
viewing these in the order in which we have 
mentioned them, we have first to notice the 
extensive dusky spots. These, in consequence 
of their smooth appearance, were for a long 
time supposed to consist of water, and the 
ancient selenographers (this is the analogous 
term to geographer) gave them the appella- 
tion of seas and lakes, and distinguished them 
by designations derived from influences sup- 
posed to be exercised by the moon over met- 
erological and other natural phenomena: for 
instance, there is the Oceanus Procellarium, 


PORTION OF THE MOON’S SURFACE. 


“that is the map of the earth.” Telescopic 
scrutiny reveals to our observation surface 
peculiarities wonderfully diversified in their 
configuration, ,for, besides the level plains 
that form the dusky spots visible without a 


. telescope, we perceive extensive mountain 


ranges with their attendant valleys, huge iso- 
lated hills and masses of rock flanked by pro- 
jecting crags and strewed round their bases 
with detached and unconnected fragments 
apparently broken from the parent mass, rents 
and ravines and yawning chasms, and, above 
all, the striking circular craters and volcanic 
formations that form the chief and most ex- 


or ocean of storms, the largest of the so-called 
seas, covering a surface of 90,000 square miles ; 
the Mare Tranquillitatis, or sea of tranquilli- 
ty; the Sinus Iridum, or bay of rainbows, and 
many others, covering, in the aggregate, 
about two thirds of the visible hemisphere of 
the moon. The appellations of seas, etc., are 
still retained for convenience’ sake in refer- 
ring to these portions of the moon’s disc ; but 
the telescope has long ago determined that 
they cannot be bodies of water, for their sur- 
faces are diversified with permanent undu- 
lations and irregularities, and are more or less 
covered with volcanic and other selenological 
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peculiarities. They are mostly skirted by 
lofty chains of mountains, and some of them 
are variously tinted with color; some with a 
greenish tinge, others red, and others slightly 
blue. These different tints are exceedingly 


enigmatical, and have been supposed to indi- 
cate the existence of something like vegeta- 
tton covering these vast areas; but this idea 
is negatived when we bear in mind the fact, 
to which we shall have further occasion to 


allude, that the moon is destitute of such an 
atmosphere as would be required to sustain 


vegetable life. Since then we cannot suppose 
them to be seas or districts of fertility, we 
are driven to the conclusion that they are 
vast flats or tracts of level land, and, regard- 


ing the moon as having once been the scene 
of tremendous eruptive disturbances, we 


Must assume these to represent the compara- 
tively undisturbed regions of her surface. 
Passing from the plains to the mountainous 
regions, we remark that the lunar mountain 
chains present a strong family likeness to 


those of the earth, and doubtless owe their 


origin to the workings of the same cause act- 
ing upon similar materials, but under different 
conditions. A striking feature in all the 


mountainous formations of the moon is their 
enormous height relatively to the moon’s di- 


ameter, for in this respect they greatly exceed 
in magnitude the mountains of the earth. 
We may here mention incidentally, that if a 
globe two feet in diameter were taken to rep- 
resent the earth, the highest earthly mountain 
would be justly represented by a grain of 
sand laid upon that globe’s surface. The 
highest of the earth’s mountains attains an al- 


titude of about 28,000 feet, and the highest of 


those on the moon about 25,000: but consider- 
ing the diameter of the moon is only a fourth 
of that of the earth, it follows that the lunar 
mountains are thus comparatively four times 
higher than ours. Near the moon’s south 
pole some of these lofty mountain summits 


glitter in perpetual ‘sunlight, “eternal sun- 


shine ” literally “ settles on their heads ;” but 
in striking contrast to these there are in their 
neighborhood immense cavities into which 
the sun’s rays never penetrate, and which are 
thus shrouded in perpetual darkness. The 
most remarkable of the lunar mountain chains 


are named after those of the earth, as the 


Alps, Apennines, Caucasus, and Carpathians. 
The first of these is the most extensive, and 
may be detected with the naked eye when 
the moon is about half full; itis suspected 
that the ancients from this fact derived their 
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notion that the moon was covered with moun- 
tains and valleys. In addition to these chains 
and ridges there exists on the moon every 
phase of mountain character that we find on 
the earth down to isolated peaks (with which, 
however, we have but few in common on the 
earth) that shoot from the plains like gigantic 
sugar-loaves several thousand feet in height, 
and seem to have been protruded through the 
surface by some sudden internal force just as 


a needle would be driven through a sheet of 


paper. 

But we pass thus cursorily over these less 
peculiar features that we may dwell the 
longer and devote the more space to the con- 


sideration of the most interesting and import- 


ant characteristics of the lunar surface, the 
striking circular formations known as the 


Ring Mountains. We are anxious to devote 
a little extra attention to this branch of our 
subject, because the explanations and illus- 
trations we shall have occasion to offer are 


not to be found in even the more elaborate 
treatises purporting to give information upon 


this branch of celestial physics, and because 
the scrutiny of these annular mountains af- 
fords us a most interesting insight into the 
moon’s physical history ; and, inasmuch as the 
history of a satellite is doubtless typical of 


that of its primary, we may perhaps safely 
tread the field of conjecture, and from the 
moon’s history infer the probable cosmical 
origin of our own globe. 

The Ring Mountains are of so strikingly 
similar character that the accompanying 
sketch may be taken as representing a fair 
type of the whole family of them. They 


almost always consist of a circular rampart 


or mountainous amphitheatre more or less 
perfect in its structure, and with an isolated 
peak or mountain in the centre. But while 
their form can be so generally described, their 
individual appearances present many modifi- 


cations; sometimes the central peak is want- 
ing, sometimes the circular wall isin great 


part broken away and imperfect; sometimes 
the enclosed area takes the form of a tevel 
plain or plateau, at others it is hollowed out 
into a hemispherical cavity or vast cup, of 
which the rampart forms the brim. In size 
they vary from thirty or forty miles in diame- 


ter down to a magnitude so small as to require 


the highest telescopic power to discern them. 
In numbers they are countless, the small ones 
being sometimes so thickly grouped together 
as to present an appearance like solidified 
Sreth. The altitude of the circular rampart 
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and central peak varies like other lunar 
mountains from twenty thousand to a few 
feet in height. 

The space included in the {llustration given 


on page 429, is only a portion of the moon’s 
surface, and represents am area of about 30,000 
square miles; compared to the whole surface 
of the moon, this would be proportional to a 
square inch on a globe about a foot in diane- 


ter. These mountains are distinguished by 
the names of celebrities of all ages in science 


and literature: our drawing includes those 
named after Maurolycus, Cuvier, Clairaut, 
and Stoeffler; but the reader doubtless will 
not care to be informed which is which. This 


nomenclature is open to considerable objec- 


tiona, for lately some hitherto unnamed moun- 
tains have been christened with names that 
will certainly be forgotten some twenty years 
hence, and so when in future times some 
really great names require a niche in this 
lunar temple, there will be no room for them, 


“The neutral ground of mythology and classic 


antiquity,” says Herschel, “ would have been 


the safest foundation for a system of nomen- 
clature, and we may hope that at some future 
survey of the moon some such will be adopt- 
ed.” A striking -feature in our illustration 
will coubtless have arrested the reader's at- 
tention; we allude to the intensely black 


shadows that shroud a portion of the details 


of the picture. This is a consequénce of the 
absence of the lunar atmosphere. 

Daylight, or diffused light distinguished 
from the glaring sunshine on the earth, is 
produced by the reflection of the sun’s rays 
from the earth's atmosphere, aud thus it is 
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that light pervades places where no sun 
shines; but nothing of this kind is seen on 
the moon; those parts of her surface that 
catch the direct rays of the sun shine with a 
dazzling brilliancy like frosted silver; but 
where no direct sunshine falls there is no light, 
but a region of pitchy darkness.. But our 
limits will not permit a further review of this 
subject. 


STATUARY ROOM 


OF THE BOSTON ATHEN ZUM. 
The remarkably fine engraving on page 432 
is a view of the Statuary Room of the Boston 
Atheneum, on Beacon street. The apartment 


contains, and has contained, the works of the 
best artists in the country, in addition to 


many chef-d’ceuvres from Rome and other 
parts of Europe. The Athenzeum is a favor- 
ite place of resort for the learned citizens of 
the Commonwealth. In addition to the stat- 


ues, the Atheneum contains paintings and 


rare books, both ancient and modern, 


DO AS YOU ARE BID. 


DO AS YOU ARE BID, 


Little child, do as you're bid; 
Naughty, blue, rebellious eyes, 

Rosy, pouting, dainty mouth, 
Mother is both kind and wise. 

Little Nell, do as you're bid; 
Sometime for your waiting eyes 


There may be no mild command— 
Gone the mother, kind and wise. 


Little one, obey, obey! 
Sad the time to weeping eyes 
When there is no love to guide, 
No heart near that’s strong and wise. 
Estuer Kunnatn. 
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GOVERNOR FENTON, OF NEW YORK. 


THE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 

Governor Fenton, of New York, is a very 
fair specimen of the average American; with 
a good education, great induStry, fine business 
talents, and solid, common sense ideas. The 
story of his rise and progress, although it pre- 
sents no remarkably salient points, is yet in- 
teresting and useful,as an example to the 
young men of the present day, of one whose 
influence is beneficially felt in social, com- 
mercial and political circles, 


ernor a student at the College Hill Academy, 
and at the Fredonia Academy, in the interior 
of the State. In 1838, he studied law at Wa- 
tertown, but subsequently gave up the idea 
of a professional career, and entered into mer- 
cantile business, His father had desired him 
to be a lawyer, but Reuben had no taste for 
quirks and quibbles, and soon discovered that 
he had as little aptitude for selling merchan- 
dize. In 1840, then, he undertook the lumber 
trade, commencing with a very moderate sal- 


REUBEN E. FENTON, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, 


He was born in the year 1819, and on the 
best day of the year—the fourth of July. He 
is now forty-six years of age, and in the prime 
and vigor of his powers. He isa native of 
the town of Carroll, Chautauque county, New 
York. His father was one of the pioneers of 
that region, and was a farmer there at the 
time of Reuben’s birth. Reuben passed his 
boyhood at work on the farm, studying at 
intervals in the district school. In many 
respects he is emphatically a self-made man. 

From 1834 to 1848, we find the future gov- 


ary at the headwaters of the Alleghany. From 
this trade he made his fortune. His success 
was the result, not of mere good luck, but of 
the hardest kind of work, both with head and 
hands. 

In 1852, Mr. Fenton ran for Congress against 
G. A. 8. Crocker, and was elected, after a very 
close and exciting canvass. As a Democrat, 
he was expected to support Pierce’s adminis- 
tration, but he joined the freesoil movement, 
and soon found himself in the ranks of the 
opposition. Acting with Seward, Banks and 
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Foote, he assisted in building up the Republi- 
can party of 1856, and that party has not 
shown itself ungrateful. Mr. Fenton was a 
member of the committee on commerce, and 
almost immediately became known as one of 
the working men. There are so many drones 
in the congressional hive that a real worker 
is easily distinguished. Fenton helped to re- 
port the Reciprocity Treaty ; advocated lands 
and pensions for old soldiers and their wid- 
Ows; opposed the Nebraska Bill, and the in- 
crease of postage, and left Congress with a 
good record. 

In 1854, Mr. Fenton accepted a “ people’s” 
nomination for re-election to Congress, but 
was defeated by F. S. Edwards, the candidate 
of the American party, which then ruled 
throughout the country. The majority against 
him was about fourteen hundred votes. Nev- 
ertheless, he took an active part in the presi- 
dential election of 1856, and so secured the 
Republican nomination for Congress in Sep- 
tember of that year. This time the tide had 
turned. Fenton was opposed by his old rival, 
Edwards, and by the Honorable C. J. Allen, 
Democrat, but was elected by eight thousand 
five hundred majority over Edwards, and five 
thousand plurality over both. This showed 
a most tremendous revolution in politics and 
public opinion, and foreboded the Republican 
success in the presidential campaign of 1860. 
In 1858, he was again re-elected, and served 
upon the very important committee of ways 
and means. He has served ten years in Con- 
gress altogether, and his majorities increased 
at every election. 

Mr. Fenton was elected governor last year 
by several thousand majority over Governor 
Seymour. For awhile his election was doubt- 
ful, but the majority was decided enough 
when all the votes came in. His course since 
the outbreak of the rebellion prepared the 
way for this result. 

Governor Fenton is a gentleman of very 
fine personal appearance, has an honest, amia- 
ble face, and courteous, prepossessing man- 
ners. Asaspeaker he is graceful, effective, 
and often eloquent. His addresses before va- 
rious agricultural societies, and his orations 
in Congress, show scholarship and ability. 
During all the fierce political contests in 
which he has borne a part, Mr. Fenton has 
never forfeited his position in private life; for 
he was always courteous in society to those 
who politically assailed him. He has always 
worn his triumphs with a generosity which 
disarims hostility. 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 

Here is a Persian fable, which may convey 
a lesson rich in instruction to those who, by 
the Spirit of God, are taught to discover ap- 
ples of gold even when presented in pictures of 
heathen contrivances: 

“A dying man,” thus the Persian tale goes, 
“said to his son, ‘My son, take this bag of 
stones. It is the only inheritance I can leave 
you. It was given to me by my father, who 
said there was a great blessing connected with 
it. What that blessing is I never could dis- 
cover, though the bag has been lying for 
years under my bed. But, perhaps, you will 
be more successful than I in finding out the 
secret. Only do not throw away the bag, but 
keep it faithfully as your father’s last gift.’ 
The old father died, and the young man, lifting 
the bag on his shoulder, took his staff and 
wandered away to try his fortune. He walk- 
ed for weeks and months through various 
countries, in the heat of the burning sun, and 
the rather heavy bag became a real burden to 
him. As in his opinion, it contained only 
common stones, he often felt tempted to throw 
itaway. But impelled by filial piety, and still 
expecting to discover the secret some day or 
other, he resisted the temptation and contin- 
ued to carry his burden in the sweat of his 
brow. One evening, after sunset, he seated 
himself on the grass by the road to rest from 
his fatiguing walk. He threw down his bag 
in a rather fretful mood of mind. Owing to 
the fall, the cord with which the mouth of 
the bag was fastened broke, and several 
stones rolled out. The young pilgrim was 
not a little surprised to notice that many of 
them threw out a bright lustre. He picked 
them up, and found that, owing to the tossing 
and rubbing to which they had been subject 
while being carried on his back, the rough 
outer crust had come off at various spots, so 
as to disclose the inner brilliancy. A joyful 
thought flashed through his mind. ‘I have 
found out the secret !’ he exclaimed, jumping 
up in ecstasy. These stones are diamonds— 
diamonds of great value, perhaps! I know 
now what I am going todo. I will learn to 
grind diamonds, and then I shall set to work, 
to make them as brilliant as 1 can.’ So he 
did; and laboring at his stones with the great- 
est zeal and care day and night, he succeeded 
in producing a set of diamonds so splendid, 
that the king of the land desired them for his 
crown, and paid him such a high price for 
them, that he returned a rich man to his own 
country.” 
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COMMANDER'S RESIDENCE, CHARLESTOWN. 


RESIDENCE 
OF THE COM2°ANDER OF THE NAVY YARD. 
The position of commander of the Charles- 
town Navy Yard is one of great responsibility 
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yard, yet close enough to overlook all that is 
going on near him. Two years is the length 
of time generally allowed a commodore at a 
navy yard, At the end of two years the offi- 


RESIDENCE OF THE COMMANDER OF THE NAVY YARD, CHARLESTOWN. 


and trust. That the commander may be near 
the government property, so as to give it his 
constant attention, the United States furnishes 
him with an elegant house, rent free, where 
he can rest in peace, far from the noise of the 


cer is sent to sea, or shipped to some other 
yard, or else placed on half pay ; an honorable 
method of rewarding some gallant captain, 
who has smelt powder and done good service 
for his country. 
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CHINESE AMUSEMENTS. 

There is a whiz, a buzz, a whirring music 
in the air, all sorts of grotesque objects are 
floating about, rising and falling and dancing 
to and fro; there are broad-winged birds, and 
many-colored dragons, lizards, bees, and but- 
terflies, and painted circles and squares, and 
radiated suns and moons and stars. Most of 
them have pendent tails, and strings in their 
centres, the linking line which connects these 
aerial monsters with theearth. Follow down 
the thread to the ground, and you will find at 
its end 4 grave-looking man, who, though he 
devotes his principal attention to the evolu- 
tions and the harmonies of his own belongings, 
now and then silently turns to contemplate 
those of his neighbor. Theseare Chinese kite- 
flyers. Kite-flying is the amusement of the 
young and the old—but more especially of the 
old—and these kites exhibit in a wonderful 
way the odd inventive fancies, the strange tra- 
ditions, and the immemorial habits of this sin- 
gular race, The English kite took its name, 
no doubt, from the bird, of which the prim- 
itive aspirant was probably a rude imitation, 


but the Chinese designations are multitudi- _ 


nous : the fung-fsang, the wind guitar ; chi-yan, 
paper-hawk; kwin-chi, neither more nor less 
than the English kite, bird and toy; and all 
sorts of fanciful and poetical titles. The form 
of the ancient French kite was probably that 
of a beast, and not of a bird, as they call it a 
cerf-volant, a flying stag. 

In China people say, and there is some truth 
in it, that the swaddled babe appears almost as 
solemn and as staid as a mandarin, and that 
there, more than anywhere, the child is the fa- 
ther of the man. The mandarin looks like a 
giant child, the child a dwarf mandarin, Es- 
pecially among the opulent the child is smoth- 
ered with costly garments. If a girl, the 
aristocratic torturing of the feet begins, and 
in the morning the cries of the poor victims 
undergoing the cruciate process may often be 
heard in the streets,—but both sexes are sub- 
jected to the painting art. Pearl powder upon 
the forehead, vermilion upon the lips, jet upon 
the eyebrows, rouge upon the cheeks, fantas- 
tic, costly, and elaborated caps upon the head, 
cumbrous garments upon the body,so that 
the lad, almost before he is able to walk, is en- 
cumbefed with more clothes that he can carry, 
ornaments more than enough to interfere with 
his locomotive powers, and he seems already 
a little old man. Stiff as a bonze, and ready, 
as it were, to be stuck into a niche of a Budd- 
hist temple—he is as if petrified into an image 
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of everlasting contemplation. The sobriety 
of age is incarnated with the plastic nature of 
youth, and the sports and amusements of the 
siau-hai-tze, the little son child, are shared by 
the yu-tsin and the tsu-yu. 


UNCOMMONLY PARSIMONIOUS. 

Captain Gronow says:—The famous Gen- 
eral Monton, the bravest of the brave, was 
created Count of Lobau for his heroic conduct 
in the desperate attack upon the island of 
that name at the battle of Wagram. His 
commanding figure and stentorian voice 
many .persons now living may remember, 
when asa marshal of France, under Louis 
Philippe, he commanded the National Guard. 
He was a most excellent man in all the rela- 
tions of life, but of very parsimonious habits, 
One of his old comrades related to me the 
following anecdote of him :—General Morton, 
who was a great favorite with the Emperor 
Napoleon, was visiting his illustrious chief 
one morning at the Tuileries, when his 
majesty, happening to look out of his court- 
yard saw a very shabby-looking vehicle. 

“Ts that your carriage, Monton?” asked 
the emperor. 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“Tt is not fitting that one of my bravest 
generals should go about in a hackney-coach.” 

“ Sire, I am not a Croesus, and can’t afford 
a better.” 

The next day Monton received a check on 
the Bank of France for 300,000 francs. About 
a fortnight afterwards, General Monton again 
paid a visit to the Tuileries in the same hack- 
ney-coach. On looking out; the emperor's 
countenance clouded over, and he looked 
greatly displeased, as he recognized the ob- 
noxious vehicle. 

« “Did you not receive an order for 300,000 
francs ?” he inquired of the general. 

“Yes, sire,” replied Monton, “and I am 
truly grateful for the gift; but if your majesty 
insists upon my spending it, I would rather 
return the money.” 


POLITENESS. 

“T was never on intimate terms with the 
prisoner,” said a burglar who was used as 
queen’s evidence against a comrade. “He 
was no gentleman. I’ve known him when he 
was robbing a house, to drink a gentleman's 
champagne and go off with his silver without 
leaving a card of thanks on the dining-room 
table. He brought discredit on the profession.” 
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THE MAGPIE. 


THE MAGPIB. 

The excellent engraving on this page is a 
true representation of a magpie, called one of 
the most mischievous birds in England. Its 
plumage is beautiful, and its eyes are bright 
and intelligent. It mostly eats animal food, 
and is a terrible robber of nests, carrying off 
the eggs, and even dragging the young birds 
out of their home. 


branch. Many amusing anecdotes are related 
respecting the mischievous traits of the bird. 
It is a great thief, and will sit for hours watch- 
ing for a chance to steal. It frequently carries 
to its nest articles that are of no use to the 
bird, but the delight which it experiences 
while engaged in dishonest transactions, ap- 
pears to be ample compensation for the trou- 
ble of flying away with nails, carpenters’ 


The nest of the magpie is a rather compli- 
cated edifice, domed, with an entrance at the 
side, and mostly formed on the exterior of 
thorns, so as to afford an effectual protection 
against any foe who endeavors to force ad- 
mittance into the fortress, Generally the 
nest is placed at the very summit of some 
lofiy tree, the bird usually preferring those 
trees which run for many feet without a 


tools, etc. No food seems to come amiss.to 
this bird. It shares with the ravens in their 
carrion, with rooks in their. grain, and with 
the cuckoos in their eggs; but it seéms pos- 
sessed of a providence s¢e.dom usual with glut- 
tons, for when it is satiefied for the present, it 
lays up the remainder for another occasion. 
The picture is an excellent addition to our 
gallery of noted birds. 
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A HIGH STAKE. 

The Mexicans celebrate: Whitsuntide by 
three days of festival, where all sorts of games 
of chance take place—monte, roulette, cards, 
dice, ete. A recent traveller in Mexico tells 
the following amusing anecdote of a scene at 
a roulette table: 

On a Whitsunday, the first clerk of a con- 
siderable German house, L—, whose name I 
do not state, as I am afraid the present respect- 
ed head of the firm might not be pleased at it, 
went in to his principal, who was engaged in 
dressing, and asked for a fanega—that is to 
say, & sum of one thousand pesos from his ow- 
ing salary. 

“ Most willingly, my dear B——!” the prin- 
cipal replied; “but I must ask you to fetch 
the money yourself, as the cashier is away. 
Here are the keys of the cash-box, in which 
you will find bags of counted piastres.” 

The young man did as he was told, and 
shortly after arrived with his bag of money at 
San Augustin, where he selected the most el- 
egant of the gambling-houses. He went up to 
a roulette-table and asked the banker, while 
looking at him intently, and placing the bag 
on the green cloth: 

“ Will you accept my stake on No. 38?” 

“Con muchessimo gusto, cabellero,” the 
banker answered, without knowing exactly 
what the bag contained ; but a Mexican would 
feel ashamed to decline a wager. 

The ball was set rolling, and No. 33 won. 
A slight pallor crossed the banker’s face, for 
he believed, like all present, that young B——’s 
bag contained a fanega, and as the stake must 
be paid thirty-five-fold, this made no slight 
amount. The bag was opened, however, for 
the purpose of verification; but who can de- 
scribe the consternation of the banker and the 
amazement of all present, when it was found 
that it was full of gold, 1000 ounces instead of 
$1000, or altogether 16,000 piastres! A per- 
fect tempest broke out among the public. 
The most astounded of all, however, was 
young B—— himself, who was unable to speak 
through fright. The banker declared his in- 
ability to pay so fabulous a sum; but, as is al- 
ways the case on such occasions, the public 
took part against him. It was found out that 
he was not the proprietor of the bank, but 
that a rich Mexican house supplied the fund, 
and was consequently responsible for the loss- 
es of its agent. After lengthened tumult- 
uary scenes, which collected the whole town, 
the banker was sentenced by popular justice 
to pay Mr. B—— the fairly-gained sum of 
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560,000 pesos, All the ready money in the 
house was handed over, and bills given for 
the residue. Richly loaded, and accompanied 
by a large body of friends, who acted as his 
escort, young :-B—— returned to Mexico, 
From the moment of winning, B—— became 
a riddle to all his acquaintance. Instead of 
participating in the merriment of his friends, 
he remained silent and thoughtful; at times 
he even fppeared affected by a species of mel- 
ancholy. On reaching home he rushed into 
his principal’s room. 

“ Mr. L——,” he cried, breathlessly, “ I have 
brought you your property; here are 560,000 
pesos which I won with your money.” 

It was now L——’s turn to be astounded, 
until B—— had explained to him how, on this 
morning, he had taken a bag out of the cash- 
box, which he supposed to contain 1000 pias- 
tres. It was not till the bag was opened that 
he discovered, to his terror, that he had taken 
1000 gold ounces instead. “AsI should not 
have been able to repay if I had lost, I have 
no right to keep my winnings!’ 

Much affected by the young man’s honesty, 
L—— clasped him to his breast. Three days 
later, two circulars were distributed in the 
city. The first informed the mercantile world 
that Mr. B—— had joined the firm of L—— 
as partner. The second announced to friends 
and acquaintances the betrothal of Miss L—— 
with Mr. B——., and invited them to breakfast. 


A STRETCHY YARN, 

We were running down for Barbadoes, and 
the lady passengers were admiring the beauti- 
ful flying fish, when Miss Vining turned to 
Jack Lacy, who had the wheel, and inquired: 

“ Jack, do these beautiful fishes ever grow 
any larger?” 

“ Why, yes,marm. Down there at the Cape 
Verds, they grow as long as that are main- 


“mast.” 


“Indeed! And do they fly, like these?” 

“Not ’zactly, marm. They flies longer, and 
higher. Some of ’em fly just like eagles all 
day, and more’n two miles high. One day, 
Bill Fawcett was sleepin’ up in the fore top, 
with his dinner port wide open, and one of 
them Cape Verders flew right slap down his 
throat.” 

“Why, Jack, I declare, that was singular. 
A fish as long as that mainmast, flying down a 
man’s throat ?” 

“ Beg pardon, marm, can’t talk much at the 
wheel. I ’spect Bill must ha’ stretched like 
blazes, or else my yarn has.” 
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NOTED HOUSE NEAR WILMINGTON. 


A VIEW NEAR WILMINGTON. 

A friend of the Dottar MonrTaLY, sta- 
tioned in Wilmington, North Carolina, fur- 
nishes us with the engraving on this page, 
and also the facts and comments connected 
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with the picture. - Both are interesting at this 
time, since the city of Wilmington is occupied 
by Union troops, and much Union sentiment 
is promised us by those who pretend to know 
the feelings of the people of certain portions 


of North Carolina. If such is the case, now 
is the time to show it. All Union demonstra- 
tions will be welcomed by true lovers of the 


OLD FLAG oF ouR Union. Our friend writes 
as follows: 


“T send you oue of the most striking relics 
of bygone days. It is the residence of that 
well known revolutionary patriot, Cornelius 
Harnett, who should now be alive to witness 


how degenerated are the people of the South 
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in their endeavors to break the Union to 
pieces. The house is situated on the banks 
of the east branch of the Cape Fear River, 
about a mile from the centre of the city. Here 
lived Harnett, one of those sterling patriots 
who, surrounded by everything that wealth 
can give, or heart desire to make life happy, 
were williag to forego every comfort, and 
sacrifice their ease, their blood, and their lives 
on the altar of their country’s weal. Corne- 
lius Harnett was born in England, on the 20th 
of April, 1728. It is not known when he 
came to America, but when the oppressive 
acts of the king and parliament aroused the 
colonies to resistance, he was a map of wealth, 
of leisure, and of elevated station. He was a 
member of assembly previous to the breaking 
out of the revolution, and was chairman of the 
most important committees of that body. He 
was among the first to take an active part 
against the imposition of the stamp act, and 
was the leading spirit at the South, particu- 
larly in the region of Cape Fear. And when, 
in 1775, the governor resigned his office, and 
the provincial council was called upon to fill 
the vacancy, Harnett was elected president, 
and became actual governor of the province. 
In the provincial Congress at Halifax, in 
April, 1776, he moved that the delegates to 
General Congress be instructed to use their 
influence in favor of a declaration of inde- 
pendence ; and when that immortal document 
was received, he was the first to read it to his 
neighbors and constituents. When he had 
finished, so great was their joy and enthusi- 
asm that they mounted bim upon their shoul- 


ders and paraded him through the streets of 
Halifax in triumph. He was on a committee 
to draw up a State Oonstitution, and was one 
of the council of the first governor of the 
State. He was afterwards a member of the 
continental Congress, and was one of the 


signers of the ‘articles of confederation and 


perpetual union.’ Such activity in the cause 
of rebellion could not be overlooked by the 
British, and when a general amnesty was of- 
fered to those who would return to their alle- 
giance to the crown, Harnett and Robert 
Howe were alone excepted as arch traitors, 


It was his misfortune to fall into the hands of 
his enemies, and he died while a captive, at 


the age of fifty-eight. His remains lie in the 
St. James’s churchyard, in Wilmington. Hil- 
ton, his residence, although almost within the 
precincts of the city, is one of the most ro- 
mantically beautiful plantations in the whole 


range of the south. One could hardly con- 


ceive of a more delightful abode than is here 
found on tha banks of the Cape Fear, scr- 
rounded, as it is, with the luxuriant foliage 
of a southern climate.” 

Had a few such disinterested patriots lived 
in the early days of secession, North Carolina 
would never have been forced into rebellion. 
She was dragged into it by fanatics, who 
thought that they had injuries to avenge. 


TEMPERATURE AND OXYGEN. 

The difference in the action of oxygen in 
its two conditions depends on temperature, 
At the ordinary temperature of the air its 
chemical affinities are dormant; but raise the 
temperature to a sufficient degree, and in a 
moment all ischanged. Its dormant energies 
are aroused, and it rushes into combination 
with all combustible matter, surrounded by 
those glorious yet terrible manifestations of 
light and heat which every conflagration 
presents. 

The temperature at which oxygen assumes 
its active condition, is called the point of ip 
nition. Although fixed for each substance, 
it differs very greatly with the different kinds 
of combustible matter. Thus, phosphorus ig- 
nites at a temperature less than that of boil- 
ing water; sulphur, at 500 degrees; wood, 
only at a full red head; anthracite coal, at a 
white heat; while iron requires the highest 
heat of a blacksmith’s forge. But the point 
of ignition of wood, coal, and common com- 
bustibles, has been placed sufficiently above 
the ordinary temperature of the air to ensure 
the general safety of our combustible dwell- 


ings; and when we consider how liable they 
are, even now, to accidents from fire, we shall 
appreciate the care which has been taken by 
our heavenly Father to guard us against this 
terrible danger. 

When we remember that fire is one of the 


most valuable servants of mankind—that it is 


the source of all artificial light and heat—that 
in the steam-engine it is the apparent origin 
of that power which animates the commerce 
and the industry of the civilized world—that 
under its influence iron becomes plastic, and 
the ores give up their metallic treasures ; that 


it is, in fine, the agent of all the arts—the truth 


seems almost incredible, that it is merely a 
manifestation of the latent power of this bland 
and diffusive atmosphere. We may ponder 
over the phenomena presented by oxygen, 
with increasing admiration at the skill of the 
Infinite Designer, who thus unites perfect 


mildness and immeasurable power. 
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HAM CASS AND HIS VOW. 


BY SIDNEY HE! 


Joun Cass was a Virginian by birth, who 
settled somewhere about the year 1790, on the 
banks of the Ohio, near Duck Creek, a few 
miles from Fort Harmer, and obtained his liv- 


ing by hunting and trapping. He brought 
with him a wife, two sons, and a niece, named 
Betsy Cass. The fever carried off his wife and 
oldest boy within a year, leaving him with 
only Hamilton, a boy of sixteen, and Betsy, 
who was four years younger. Ham was left 


by the fever ina very weak and feeble condi- 


tion, and was for several months unable to 
leave the cabin. To help pass away the time, 
the doctor lent him books, and taught him to 
read, which in the énd proved more injurious 
than beneficial to the young man; as, after his 
health was restored, he could not, or would 


not leave his books, except for a short time 


to help Betsy about the cabin, or do a few 
“chores” inthe garden; and the old man, 


who began to grow infirm, was obliged to 
hunt alone. 


One morning, as he was preparing to start 
for Fletcher’s Island, where he had some traps, 


the old man seemed very low-spirited, and 
27 


‘ 


broke out, “If it had pleased God to spare 
James, I should not need to go alone to risk 
my old scalp among the redskins.” 

At these words Ham jumped up and said, 
“Let me go with you, father.” 

“You, boy ?” said the old man, in surprise ; 
“No, no! that will never do; you don’t take 
kindly to the woods, and it’s no use forcing 
penint No, no; stay at home, boy, and help 

tay.” 

For the first time in his life, Ham seemed to 


feel ashamed of himself, and begged so earn- 


estly to be allowed to go, that his father con- 
sented, still hoping he might become interest- 
ed in the sport. They entered the canoe and 
descended the creek into the river, and in the 
first trap, which was on the mainland, they 


found a large otter, and two coons, and com- 


menced taking the skins. Ham was unused 
to the work, and before he had half finished 
his coon, had cut the felt in so many places it 
was hardly worth finishing, and finally ended 
by cutting his handseverely. This, of course, 
put an end to his work for that day, and whea 


he had washed and bound up the wound, he 
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sat down on the bank, and pullingia “book 
from his pocket, was soon lost in its contents. 


The old man, having finished his work, called 
three times before he could arouse him. He 


saw he did not like to be disturbed, and, wish- 
ing to please him, proposed he should stay 
where he was while he went over. to the island. 
Ham caught at the words, and before the old 
man had fairly shoved off, was again buried in 


his book. How long he remained thus he 


could not tell; but was roused by the sharp 


crack of a rifle, aloud whoop, and a scream 
of mingled pain and fear. He looked up; the 
island, which at the nearest end was only 
about an hundred yards from where he sat, 


was covered with tall, rank grass, very few 
trees, and no brushwood, 80 that he could see 


quite across it. Through the‘grass he saw 
his father running for life, pursued by a tall 
Indian. The old man gained the shore oppo- 
site where his son stood, the Indian close be- 
hind him. “Fire! fire, boy!” shouted the old 


man. Ham seized his father’s rifle, which the 
old man had left behind, and fired; the ball 


skipped along the water twenty yards from 
the mark. The Indian raised a shout of tri- 
umph ; the old man a shriek of despair ; still he 
had one chance for his life; he might reach the 


canoe, and push off before the savage could 


overtake him ; he gained it, but the Indian was 


close at hand; one push, the light bark floats 
upon the stream ; he springs in grasps his pad- 
dle, but before it touches the water the toma- 
hawk came whizzing through the air, and 

ries itself in the old man’s skull. With an 

ulting shout the savage sprang upon his 
fallen enemy, and plunged his knife into his 


heart, and while Ham was trying in vain to 
fire the rifle, which he had hastily loaded, he 
saw the scalp torn from his father’s head by 
the Indian, who again raised his loud war- 
whoop. Then,asifin mockery of the attempts 
of Ham, he tossed the scalp into the air, catch- 
ing it as it fell, repeating the feat again and 
again, shouting and whooping all the while, in 
the full enjoyment of gratified revenge. 

Ham stood gazing on the murderer of his 
father, as if the frightful spectacle had turned 
him into stone; and it was not until he heard 
the ramrod of the Indian ring in the barrel of 
his rifle, that he recollected his own scalp 
could only be saved by putting the high bank 
between the Indian and himself. He ran, 
ecarce knowing whither ; chance directed him 


towards Harmer, four miles below ; but before, 


he had accomplished half the distance he met 
a scouting party, consisting of Balt. Williams 


and two others. Ham related his story, 
though in a very incoherent manner; but, by 


questioning him, they finally got at the whole 


story, and entering a canoe which lay con- 
cealed in the creek, they returned with him. 
On their way one of the party, thinking it 
strange “old Swift Sure” should miss fire, 
drew the charge, and, turning to his comrades, 
said, “ Look! the old man’s life has been fooled 


away by & poor sip of & boy, who don't know 


enough to load a rifle. He has putin the ball 


“ and wadding first,and the powder on top.” 


Ham started, and looked eagerly at the charge, 
but said not a word, though his face assumed 
acalm, determined look, and he sat in the 


stern of the canoe immovable asa rock, Jt 
took but ashort time to reach the fatal spot, 


The Indian had gone off with the canoe, but 
they found the body of the old man on the 
bank, quite cold and dead. The ball had en- 
tered his side, making a bad flesh wound, 
from which he would have recovered, but the 


tomahawk had made sure work, 
They thought the sight of the body would 


make Ham crazy, but he seemed not to mind 
it, remaining cold and indifferent, and only 
spoke once, when they proposed taking the 
body tothe cabin; “No, no! to the settle- 


ment,” sald Ham. After holding a short con- 


sultation it was arranged that two of them 
should take the body in the canoe to the settle- 
ment, and send a team for Betsy, while Balt. 
Williams and Ham should go to the cabin, and 
break the news to her. 

When they arrived at the cabin Williams 
told the story to Betsy. She seemed frantic 
with grief, and bitterly reproached Ham for 
his cowardice. He heard her through with- 
out saying a word, and then turned and left 
the cabin, and he did not again make his ap- 
pearance until just as the body of his father 
was being lowered into the grave, although 
search had been made for him. He stood be- 
side the grave until the service was ended, 
and then beckoning to Balt. Williams to fol- 
low him, he walked away towards the woods, 
without having uttered a word or shed a tear. 
When he reached his father’s cabin he motion- 
to Balt. to sit down, and, taking a seat beside 
him, “ Balt. Williams,” said he, “ you are the 
only one who has not cursed me for my folly 
and wickedness in the murder of my father. 
I will prove to you that, bad as I have been, I 
am not so bad as she calledme. I am no cow- 
ard. But first show mehow to load this rifle.” 
Williams took it and did as he was desired; 
Ham watched him closely, when he had done, 
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asked him to fire ata mark. Williams show- 
ed him the sights along the barrel, and ex- 


plained the uses of them, and how to hold the 


rifle; and then, pointing to a blaze on a tree 
which stood some distance in front of the 
cabin, told him he would hit that. He fired, 
and struck the mark in the centre. “Now,” 
said Ham, “let me try ;” and taking the rifle, 


he loaded it as well and carefully as the oldest 
hunter in the settlement could have done, and, 


raising it to his shoulder, took deliberate aim, 
holding the gun as motionless asif it had 
rested on a rock, and fired. The ball hit the 
centre of the mark. “ That will do,” said he; 


“and now, Williams, good-by.” Balt. asked 
him where he yas going, telling him he ought 


to go to the settlement and see his cousin be- 
fore going away. “See her!” he exclaimed. 
“See her! Never! She called me a coward, 
and said I had no feeling.” 

He turned into the hut. “See here, Wil- 


liams, ” said he, “ I have provided fur a hunt;” 


and showed him powder horn and bullet 
pouch, well filled, a small bag of parched corn, 


and a venison ham. “ But where are you go- 
ing, and what are you going to hunt?” asked 
Williams. He looked around, with a savage 
expression, and answered: 


“Balt. Williams, lam going to the woods 
tohunt revenge. You thought mea boy— 


‘ an unfeeling idiot — who could stand by and 


see his father murdered without striking one 
blow in his defence. Now hear me ”—and 
with his left hand resting on the muzzle of his 
rifle, and his right lifted towards heaven, he 
continued: “ May the curse due this murder 
rest on my soul forever,—may disease and 
premature decay waste my body, and remorse 
and everlasting despair prey on my spirits,— 
my name be abhorred while I live, and my 
memory accursed when I die,—if I have not 
my revenge. No human threshold will I cross, 
with no living being will I hold intercourse, 
or companionship, till my knife drinks his 
blood. I know him well; I saw his face and 
figure when he did the murder, and this morn- 
ing I marked his tracks upon the sand. I 
will hunt him to his death. He took my fath- 
er’s scalp—let him look to his own!” And 
he ground his teeth with rage. « 

Williams tried to persuade him to remain 
at home; urging the folly of oneso unused 
to the ways of the Indians, and to tracking 
the forest, undertaking to follow an old war- 
rior, especially at that time, when the woods 
were filled with hostile Indians. But it was 
of no avail. He caught up his bags, and, 


shouldering his rifle, started for the woods. 
Balt, returned to the settlement, and related 


the story, All agreed that he must be insane, 


and that, unless he was brought back, he 


_must inevitably perish by the hands of the In- 


dians. In the morning Balt., with several oth- 
ers, started in pursuit of him, and striking his 
trail, followed it several days, but finally lost 


it where it came to a river, 


They at first thought he was pursued by the 


terrible big Broadfoot, who, they found by the 
tracks in the sand where the old man was 
killed, was the murderer; but on coming to 
where they both crossed the brook, they found 
it was the reverse, and that Ham had found 


the trail of the Indian and followed it with the 
certainty of an old hunter, and was rapidly 


gaining on his enemy, when they lost his trail. | 


Some of the party thought he must have eith- 
er been killed by the Indians, and his body 
thrown into the river, or else drowned himself 


in despair, Balt. Williams did not agree with 
elther, but thought they must have Loth taken 


the river. He felt sure-the Indian had, as 
they discovered the marks where a canoe 
had rubbed against a rock in the river. The 
party returned to the settlement, considering 
it useless to pursue them further. Another 


party, of whom Williams was one, started a 


few days after, but were equally unsuccessful, 
and returned, though they regained the trail 
and followed it some distance beyond where 
the first party lost it. 

Nearly a month after the burial of the old 
man, Balt. Williams was passing by his grave, 
when he discovered what he at first supposed 
was an Indian, stretched upon the grave. 
He brought his rifle to-his shoulder, when the 
figure turned so as to show his face, and he 
at once recognized the features of Ham Cass. 
He could hardly believe his own eyes; but it 
must be; the face was Ham’s though wasted 
almost to a skeleton. 

“Good heavens, Ham! are you here?” 
exclaimed Williams, 

“Yes,” he replied, rising, “I am here; here 
at my father’s grave, I have come to weep. 
Yes; now I can weep, and no one will call me 
boy,or woman, or coward. NowIcan mourn 
my father,for his death is avenged. See!” 
he exclaimed, spurning something with his 
foot ; “ see, Balt. Williams, your lesson in rifle- 
shooting has not been lost on me; I have hit 
my mark;” and with his foot he rolled over 
the head of an Indian, turning the face upward. 
“ What have you there ?” exclaimed Williams, 
in astonishment. “It is impossible! and yet 
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by heavens it is—the head of Broadfoot!” 

“*Tis no other,” replied Ham. “I have 
hunted him day and night for a month; he 
took me to the water, I followed him; he 
plunged into the woods; still I was on his 
‘track; he was surrounded by crowds of 
friends ; I knew his track among a thousand ; 
at last he parted from all his friends, and 
walked the woods alone. Then I met him, 
and there is his head,” and he gave it,a.con- 
temptuous kick, “They call me coward— 
did he find me one? They said I dared not 
face my father’s enemy—would he say so? 
They thought I had no feeling, no pity, no 
sense, no affection—ha! I have revenge, and 
that is better than all. There lies the head of 
the best warrior among the Miama tribes. 
He slew my father—my father’s rifle bored 
his skull, my father’s knife split his heart, and 
my father’s son stood over him, and heard— 
_ sweet music! the rattle in his throat, and saw 
—O blessed sight! his eye swim in agony, his 
frame convulsed, and then his limbs stiffen, as 
the life-blood weljled.and bubbled from his 


heart ;'and I—I did this! have I not had my 
revenge?” and, throwing the head on the 
gtave, “lie there,” said he; “lie there, and 


rot in the summer’s sun, and bleach in the 
winter’s rain, and tell to passers-by that—— 
the hunter has kept his vow!” 

He stood gazing at the graye a few minutes 
in silence, and then turning to Williams with a 
softened expression, said, “Come let us go; 
I can meet Betsy now without fear of being 
called a coward, for my father has been 
revenged, and by my hands.” He was joyful- 
ly received by Betsy, who had long mourned 
him as dead, bitterly reproaching herself for 
her harshness. Ham lived many years, and 
Broadfoot was not the only Indian who flt 
his revenge. 


Whoever could make two ears of corn, or 
two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of 
ground, where only one grew before, would de- 
serve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of 
politicians put together. 


We langh at his odd ways, 

We rail at his odd life, 
. And ask, with curious gaze, 
“ Why don’t he get a wife?” 
Funny. and free a bachelor seems, 
Yet lonely often, he sighs and dreams 
O’er a time well guarded from our eye, 
Where past joys and youth-hopes buried lie. 
One, so merry and free, 

Laughs and jests at the fair; 
Suppressing thus a sigh 

O’er a picture, painted clear, 
Of a girl who left him in her pride: 
Took a false oath—is a rich man's bride. 
The voice of his heart ever more suppressed, 


In his conceit, says 
I cannot fail to win, 

Or please, where’er I choose.” 
Amazed, he finds the girls cannot see 
The honor that such a choice would be. 
Bo ungrateful were they, he can’t forget 
‘Womankind are to him “ but a fickle set.” 


One spends long years {n toil, 
Patient, untiring strife ; 


BACHELORS’ WOES. 


BY MARY HENLEY. 


He thinks Ais love (kind soul!) 
Shall share no poor. man’s life: 
But finds that as riches to him flow, 
So fast do his youth's affections go; 
And dares not, poor fellow, to risk his fate, 
Doomed against his wish by his fears to wait. 


‘One, lonely by his hearth, 

Thinks how, in youth's hard pride, 

Ambition lured him forth 

From a dear promised bride, - < 

To return again with yearning love, 

To seek her home, and to find—a grave; 

Where he laid his hopes, with his Jaurels down, 

Ab, sad was his waking from Love's young 
dream ! 


Half crazed with thought and cares, 

One now bewails his fate, 
Muttering, with rising ire, 

At some lounger's senseless prate ; 
While buttonless shirt and unpaid bill 
Loom before—no wonder his tempers ill. 
Ugh !—the stupid fellow, to crown his woes, 
In passing, has stepped on his bachelor toes. 

 Bores, bills, buttons, and “My poor corned 
toes!’ 

Are the worst, after all, of bachelors’ woes. 
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THE LOST HEIR. 


A STORY OF OLD BOSTON. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


Tue story was told me by my grandmother, 
and handed down to her from her great grand- 
mother; so it is substantially true. 

Some years before the Revolution, when, it 
was thought right and proper to pray for the 
king, when} in fact, any breach of the observ- 
ance of that custom would have been looked 
upon with suspicion‘and a bold rebuke, pretty 
Alice Walker lived in Boston town. Alice 
was born in Boston. The hour of her birth 


saw her motherless, and her father, a poet of 


no mean reputation, never recovered from 
the shock of his loss, In less than two years 
he lay beside her, and the little orphan 
was left to the guardianship of two old people, 
relatives of her mother, who brought her up 
in the fear of God, and not of the king. 

Nettie and Norse Cameron were in mind 
and intelligence far beyond the average of the 
society in which they moved. They had never 
had children, which was a great grief to them, 
and Alice came in for a large share of love 
and attention. Norse was an amateur farmer. 
He had a life-annuity which was sufficient for 
all the wants and many of the luxuries of life, 
besides owning the comfortable house in 
which they lived, with its twenty acres, and 
as many head of fine cattle. He was a hand- 
some old man, over sixty years of age, with 
ruddy cheeks, and hair white and glistening 
like silver, as it fell on his square-cut collar. 
Nettie, his wife, was turned fifty, and had 
been a great besuty, after the old Norman 
type—complexfon like cream and rose leaves, 
hair like amber, and eyes serene and blue as 
heaven. She was still considered very hand- 
some, and on Sundays, with her stiff brocade, 
from which twenty years of good service had 
not stolen the lustre, as she sat in the ancient 
pew, with Alice on one side, and’ Norse— 
whose given name was Norman—on the other, 
one seldom saw a more beautiful or benignant 
group. Alice grew up in this home-nest— 
made merry music in its square, old-fashioned 
rooms, tended her marigolds, hollyhocks and 
morning-glories In the garden, and was at all 
times a picture and a grace. 

Alice was sixteen when a great change 
threatened her, A letter came from Londoh, 


informing her that her father’s brother had 
received an official appointment as colonial 


secretary, and would be in Boston with his” 


family as soon as circumstances permitted. 
“Your father was my only brother,” the 
letter went on, “and I have often been on the 
point of sending for you, and educating you 
with our Maud, who is one year older than 
yourself, but the assurance of our good Cousin 
Cameron that you should be as well cared for 
as if you were his child, set my heart at rest. 
But of course on my settlement in the colony 
I shall expect you to make my house your 
home, parti¢ularly as your Cousin Maud is 
very desirous to have a companion. As your 
uncle, I feel that I have the best claim to you, 
and as you are nearly of an age to come out 


in society, your advantages would be doubled’ 


as my ward and relative.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Nettie Cameron, her 
handsome old lip curling. 

“ There’s something in what he says, wife,” 
mused the farmer. “We can’t give our pet 
the advantages that he could. He is wealthy 
and well connected—” 

“And I'd like to know if we are not his 
relatives, as well as others?” quoth Nettle, 
her knitting-needles flying. 

“True, wife—his fortieth cousin, or some- 


where thereabout, and the poorest of them all.” 


“Then-I think the family must represent a 
deal of money,” said the old lady, with some 
satisfaction in her voice; “for there’s no dan- 
ger of our coming to poverty, or leaving Alice 
unprovided for.” 

Alice had flown out a moment before, her 
cheeks red as roses—now she re-appeared, 
and following her came as handsome a fellow 
as ever delighted the artistic eye or pencil of 
a Rubens. No description could do justice 
to the rich tints or varying expression of his 
face, the dignity of his deportment, the manly 
beauty of his figure. 


“Well, have you read my letter, aunty? 


Sit down, Paul, and hear what a fortunate girl 
I am destined to be. The flower Is to bloom 
no longer in the wilderness, but be transplant- 
ed to the gay parterre—and who knows but 
one-of these days I may be a great heiress? 
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If so, depend upon my patronage, Mr. Paul 
Latour.” And she concluded with an arch 
smile and a sweeping curtsey. 

“Then you have decided to leave us?” 
said Norse, as he drew her up to his side, and 
gazed down upon her with a fond smile. 

“Leave you? no indeed; but then I shall 
of course visit my gay cousin, and my gay 
cousin will visit me. Then there will be par- 
ties and merry doings, all of which I shall see 
—part of which I shall'be ; and perhaps—who 
knows—they’ll make a belle of me outright. 
I hope my fair cousin is not too handsome.” 
And she laughed merrily. 

Paul looked at her as only a man who 
adores a woman can look. Since he had been 
ten years old and she two, he had loved her. 
To him, she was the most beautiful creature 
in existence, and indeed her beauty was ap- 
parent enough to everybody. Old Latour, 
his father, was a repairer of musical instru- 
ments, and had a queer little shop, whose two 
small windows were filled with old books and 
newspapers and faded music, a few battered 
guitars, rusty flutes, and a dusty harpsichord. 
A dingy, melancholy little hole it was—and 
as for the old man sitting in his corner, half 
hidden by an antiquated baize screen, a great- 
er contrast between him and the tall, hand- 
some Paul Latour could not well be imagined. 
Paul the elder looked seventy, if a day—was 
almost deformed, stooped when he walked, 
leered when he spoke, had a face that resem- 
bled dried parchment—and was disliked by 
nearly everybody. As to his business, it had 
long been rumored that it could not possibly 
support even his small family, which consisted 


of his housekeeper, grim and ancient, Paul 


and himself. The old man was always busy, 
tinkering away behind his screen, but precious 


little did his toil bring him. Yet he had given - 


the boy as liberal an education as the colonies 
afforded, and always kept him handsomely 
clothed. Paul's career had been decided upon 
before he. was twenty, and he was now a 
promising lawyer, though as yet with his for- 
tune to make. He still lived with the old 
man, who apparently worshiped him, though 
there was a strange reticence in his manner. 
Old Paul loved to talk of the boy to his few 
cronies, and indulge in prophecies of future 
greatness, which Paul’s smartness justified. 
He was of French extraction, but his son had 
not a particle of the Paul in his nature, to all 
outward appearances. Old Paul shrugged his 
shoulders at the prediction of his friends that 
Paul would marry Farmer Cameron's ward. 


“He is old enough to do as pleases him,” 
was the reply; but he did not disguise that he 
would rather his promising son had secured a 
fortune, as he might easfly have done, with 
his extraordinary beauty and fine accomplish- 
ments. 

Meantime, little Alice was envied, loved 
and admired—envied for her conquest, loved 
by a score or less of gallant youths, admired 
by everybody. 

The coming of the new colonial secretary 
was talked about all over town. The present 
incdmbent was old and gouty, and had asked 
for his dismissal—or in other words begged 
to resign. He had always lived in an old- 
fashioned, gouty sort of way, gave few enter- 
tainments, and his family was far from pop- 
ular, on account of their high and mighty 
ways, they never condescending so much as 
to look upon the common people; and the 
foolish aristocratic manner of those high in 
position was beginning to be distasteful to 
the independent yeomen of Boston. The seed 
of the forthcoming Revolution had been al- 
ready planted. Now the old house was going 
to be torn down—the high, dingy wall, that, 
protected at the top by spikes and remnants 
of glass bottles, and at which small boys threw 
stones spitefully, was destined to destruction, 
and much fun the juniors promised them- 
selves, searching in the grounds for sassafras 
root and the slippery bark of the elm. Then 
they could rove at pleasure through the 
smooth walks, whose glimpse now and then 
tantalized and disquieted them. There was 
an actual jubilee when the old gentleman 
drove off in state, which he and his daughter 
affected to treat as homage, but which a few 
years later would have been the threatening 
of a revolution. 

The new secretary was to occupy a modern 
and very grand mansion—the~-Orlop house, 
and the handsomest in the town. It had been 
built by an Italian, and was in consequence 
somewhat too fantastic for the severe style of 
the prevailing architecture. The town’s peo- 
ple called it “Orlop’s Folly,” for the man 
ruined himself in building it. It had lain 
empty for six months or more, but agents 
were now busily at work on repairs, and up- 
holsterers, painters and decorators were busy 
within and without. At length all was in 
readiness—the secretary arrived and was 
welcomed in an appropriate manner, and 
Orlop House was thrown open to receive the 
fashionable world. 

Among the notabilities who came over in 
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the Kingfisher, was a certain Lord Henry, 
Earl of Leicester, about whom Maud took an 
early opportunity to tell her cousin. Twenty 


years before, he had lost his only child, a boy, © 


and under circumstances which led him to 
believe the child was stolen, though some of 
-his clothes were found near a river—a deep, 
swift, dangerous stream. Since then he had 
never given up the search, but had spent 
money and time from year to year, quite 
sure that in some fortunate moment he should 
again clasp his boy to his heart. 

“And how long has he been a widower?” 
asked Alice, with an arch smile. 

“O, a few years—four, I believe,” returned 
the stately Maud, her cheek flushing a little. 

“And my cousin, if I am not much mis- 
taken, will be an earl’s wife, before long.” 

“Nonsense; perhaps he will fall in love 
with you,” Maud returned. “He admires 
blondes.” 

“TI wouldn’t give my Paul for the king him- 
self,” replied blunt little Alice, who never 
thought of disguising her sentiments, partic- 
ularly as for more than a year she had been 
engaged. 

“Why, pray who is your Paul?” queried 
Maud, opening her black eyes wider. 

“O, a young lawyer of whom I think con- 
siderable, and who thinks considerable of me,” 
Alice replied, blushing more at the searching 
gaze of her cousin, than her own simple 
avowal. “But you will see him next week at 
your party, and you can judge for yourself if 
he is not very handsome, and as good as he 
is handsome.” 

“And what do you think of your cousin?” 
Maud’s father asked, as they sat down to din- 


“* ner the day on which Alice had paid her visit. 


“Extremely rural,” replied the London 
young lady. “ Pretty, innocent, and gaucherie 
in the extreme. She never would shine in 
our circlep papa.” 

“Not under your patronage, eh, Maud? 
Well, you must try and make a lady of her. 
Did you mention what I said?” 

“Yes, and you should have seen her when 
I did! Bless me, she turned as red as scarlet, 
said her old cousin, aunt, or whatever she is, 
had been getting up a party dress for her, and 
would be very much shocked at the idea of 
her wearing borrowed feathers. So you may 
be prepared to see our elegant cousin attired 
in some linsey woolsey affair, as old as the 
hills, and uncouth as an Indian’s blanket. 
But then she will only be in character,” : dded 
Maud, saucily. 


Meantime, Alice was nearly wild with de- 
light, expectation, surprise, when, after a long 
half hour spent up stairs at an old blue chest, 
Mrs. Nettie Cameron came down with a 
precious parcel in her arms, which she opened 
reverently, 

“ When I was married, dear,” she said, “ my 


two uncles sent me each a wedding dress— 


one, a pale lilac, the other, a blue moire. I 
chose the lilac, and put the other away, think- 
ing, in my foolish old heart, that if ever God 
blessed me with a daughter, this costly silk 
would keep till she was old enough to wear 
it.” 

Alice suppressed a cry of delight, as the 
luminous folds dropped, one after the other, 
on the old-fashioned lounge. She had never 
seen anything so rich and lustrous. 

“T have always kept it carefully sealed, my 
dear, in a dark place, and it is as fresh in color 
as it was when I first folded it. I want my 
Alice to look as well as the best at the grand 
ball, and this will suit her fair face and fresh 
color, I am sure.” 

“O, dear &unty, it is much too rich, too 
beautiful for me!” cried Alice. 

“Nothing is too rich or too beautiful for 
my darling—so think father andI. And see 
—here is some lace that will match it—lace 
that cost many pounds a yard. Now we must 
have a dressmaker here, and I think we shall 
not be ashamed of little Alice, the night of 
her first appearance.” 

So a dressmaker was procured, the beautiful 
dress was made, and Alice looked like a little 
princess, in her splendor—quite dazzling the 
old eyes of the good farmer and his wife. As 
for Paul, he could bardly believe his own 


vision, when she came into the great drawing- 


room divested of her wraps; for she had pur- 
posely kept the new dress a secret. Na less 
was Maud astonished; and her father, hasten- 
ing towards his niece, took both her hands in 
his, and expressed his admiration. Maud bit 
her lips with vexation. She was a jealous, 
worldly girl, and could not but feel that Alice 
was by far her superior in beauty, and her 
uneasiness was by no means diminished as 
the noted that the earl paid her pretty cousin 
marked attention, 

Paul was her antidote, however. By de- 
grees it dawned upon her that he was the 
handsomest man in the room—the most dis- 
tinguished, the most elegant, even by the side 
of the courtly earl. 

“I find myself quite interested in that 
young man,” said the latter, iu a low voice, 
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half sighing as he spoke. “He certainly has 
an air of the beau monde, and, for a crude 
American town, is a fine specimen of the gen- 
tleman. Ah! what would I give to havea 
son like that!” 

“And what do you think of my cousin?” 
asked Maud. 

“ Beautiful! exceedingly—spirituelle, an- 
gelic!” exclaimed the earl, as he turned his 
gaze to where Alice stood. “Your cousin 
seems to be well known,” he added, as he saw 
her surrounded by many of the elite of the 
town. 

“Yes; I believe Uncle Henry was a great 
favorite in Boston society, and his daughter 
receives some of the eclat of his fame. He 
was a poet.” 

“Ah! indeed!” said the earl, and presently 
sauntered to the little circle of which Alice 
was the star. 

The next day, Paul Latour hurried towards 
his office, pale and abstracted. His father had 
been busy among old papers the day before, 
and Paul had found one adhering fo his foot, 
which had put him in a strange commotion. 
It was yellow with age, seamed and torn, and 
the writing was pale; but the contents, all 
that he could make out, ran as follows: 


“Dear Latour:—For the love of heaven, 


don’t delay our plan much' longer. I repeat 
again—money is no object; and” (here, for 


several lines the writing was illegible), “ the . 


boy will be brought down to the river to- 
morrow, for a special purpose. Be off as 
soon as possible, afterwards. The earl may 
suspect, if we wait longer, as I have but little 
confidence in L.or T. Bring up the boy as 
your own son, and you shal] never want for 
money. Efface the mark, by all means. 
* Yours’ hastily, N. T. N.” 


This was strange. The young man sat and 
pondered over it. 

“What can be its import?” he muttered. 
“There is some crime revealed here— Efface 
the mark, by all means.’ Can it be that red, 
deep scar on my breast? ‘The boy will be 
brought down to the river to-morrow, for a 
special purpdse—the earl may suspect—” 
Great heaven! what mystery does this cover? 
May it not be that, as I have Jong thought, I 
am not the child of this old mah? The sus-' 
picion bas grown with my growth and’ 
strengthened with my strength—but whose 
child, then,am 1? ‘The earl may suspect’ 
And this is dated—‘ London, 17—.’_ I'll think 
of this. If the old man has done me wrong— 
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if there has been foul treachery in the matter 
—I'll have justice, as true as my name is not 
Paul Latour.” And with the conviction and 
the letter, the young man a waited the coming 
of events. 

Maud came once or twice to see her cousin, 
accompanied by the earl, After that, the earl 
came alone. The old couple looked on with 
fluttering hearts. They had been blind in- 
deed, not to have seen that Alice was the 
lode-star that drew him there. As for Maud, 
she was angry with the earl, and in love with 
Paul Latour. Paul sometimes called upon 
her. In her artful way, she contrived to in- 
sinuate a suspicion of her cousin’s fidelity to 
him. It only expedited matters. He went 
from her presence one night, straight to Alice, 
and found the earl there. Well, after all, he 
confessed to himself, he was a grand looking 
man—handsome, yet, in spite of the silver well 
mixed in with his raven locks. Was it possi- 
ble that Alice, his innocent Alice, could be 
influenced by rank and the prospect of wealth ? 
would she dare to be unfaithful ? 

Alice held up a warning finger as he en- 
tered, then placed it on her lip. Her eyes 
were sparkling—not -with triumph, but tears, 
The two old people listened gravely, and with 
quiet interest. 

“TI bad sent the boy with a servant for his 
usual walk,” said the earl—his glance fastened 
on the floor, his Jong, slender fingers locked 
loosely together—* and when I came home was 
somewhat surprised that he did not spring 
out to meet me,as he invariably did. My 
astonishment increased, when my wife told 
me that Antoine had come back without the 


boy, and had given, as a reason, that I had . 


sent for him, as I wished to drive him into 
town. We, were then at my country seat, a 
few miles from London. I felt at once that 
there was treachery in the matter—sent for 
the servant—he had decamped—had come 
back for some valuables, most likely—and I 
have never seen him since. It is useless to 
tell you how long and how vairly we searched 
for the child, or how, as the years sped on, 
hope and ambition forsook me. For the last 
time, I have commenced the search again. 
Something tells me that here, on the shores of 
this new world, I may somewhere find my 
child. There was one peculiar mark by which 
] should know him—the mark of our femily— 
a small, blood-red cross on the left breast, that 
has always Gescended from father to son. 
Pat) sat in the shadow—breathless—press- 
ing his band against the scar, that seemed 
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now to burn and throb. He felt, he knew 
that his destiny had come; no longer did he 
regard the benign face before him with jealous 
fury, but with suppressed love and revererice. 
The silence remained unbroken for some time, 

At last, Paul asked, in a voice husky with 
strong emotion : 

“ How old was the boy, when stolen ?” 

“ Four years old,” was the reply. 

“And I am twenty-four,” said Paul, hoarsely. 

The earl started. 

“The age my son would be,” he said. “Ah! 
if I might but press him to my heart, before 
die.” 

“Can I have a private interview with 
you?” asked Paul. His lips were white, his 
eyes upnatural in their glare, his voice shook. 

“At any time you wish.” 

“Why not now? Could we—” 

“Nettie,” said old Mr. Cameron, rising, 
“we will go into the next room.” 

Alice went with them, an undefined fear at 
her heart, and Paul and the earl were left 
alone. 

The former had risen, and now stood grasp- 
ing the back of a chair with one hand, while 
in the other he held the torn and yellow note 
towards the earl, who took it in a mechanical 
way, his eyes fixed upon the countenance be- 


. fore him. When he had read it, his whole 


face changed. 

“Where, in heaven’s name, did you get 
this ?” he cried, excitedly. 

Paul explained. 

“And this man is your father?” 

“No—I am confident—no!” cried the 
young man, with vehemence. 

“And you think—” 

I know not what to think. I only know 
that some foul deed of treachery has been 
done, and that 1 bear a scar on my left breast 
—that money has been sent from England to 
my—Mr. Latour, regularly, every three or 
six months—” 

“Enough! we will sift this matter, tho- 
roughly,” said the earl. “We must go to this 
old man to-night, and have the truth out of 
him. Already you seem to me like a son; 
pray God my hopes be not again frustrated.” 

That: night old Latour was called down 
just as he was retiring. He trembled and 
turned pale at the sight of the earl; his hand 
shook sq that in placing it down, the metallic 
candlestick clattered against the table. 

“Now, sir, confess !” cried the earl, enraged, 
holding the paper before his eyes. 

‘The old man stared, his teeth chattered—it 


was evident that he was in a paroxysm of 
terror. 

“Mon Dieu!” he whispered, under his 
breath, “I thought it would come at last.” 

“You stole a child!” cried the earl, hoarse 
with passion. “Confess—tell the whole, from 
Beginning to end—it’s the only thing that will 
save you.” 

The hideous old man, half paralyzed with 
fear, went down on his knees, and Paul’s 
hopes were confirmed. He told the whole 
story, implicating the nephew of the earl, 
who, wishing to succeed to the title, was the 
prime mover in the affair, 

“But when I heard your name,” cried the 
old man, “I did say that now God did send 
vengeance for my long sin. But I have been 
kind to him—he will of himself tell you that. 
I have endeavored to atone in all but one 
thing. I ask forgiveness—I plead for mercy !’” 

His prayer availed; for the earl, standing 
there with his arm about his son, felt the 
rushing tide of joy, and found no place for 
anger. So the old man was left untroubled, 
and the young man went forth, the acknowl- 
edged son and heir of a nobleman. 

When the fact became publicly known, 
Maud redoubled her efforts to secure him; 
but his heart was true to his little Northern 
flower. After a visit to his father’s estates, 
during which the old earl was gathered to 
his fathers, he returned to America, married 
Alice, and chose to throw in his fortunes with 
the few independent spirits who fought for 
the fréedom of the colonies, and the rights of 
man. My grandmother says she saw him 
often in her childhood, and remembers him 
as a tall, handsome old man, with white hair 
hanging in silver curls to his very shoulders, 
He died immensely rich, and left a great deal 
of money to the public institutions of Boston, 
to the college in Cambridge, and sufficient for 
his heirs beside. 

COATING METALS. 

The metal to be coated is dipped in a saline 
solution of the metal with which it is to be 
coated, previously rendered alkaline by the 
addition of caustic potash or soda, and mixed 
with tartaric acid, glycerine, or some other 
such matter. The effect is rendered more 
certain by placing a piece of zinc in contact 
with the metal to be coated. Copper may be 
coated with zine by merely placing the two 
metals in contact, in water in which caustic 
potash or soda has been dissolved; the process 
ig more rapid by a temperature of 212 Fah. 
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PARTING.—A FRAGMENT. 


BY COUSIN CLAUDE. 


Not a word was breathed,as we lonely stood, 
And seemed to gaze on the dark deep wood; 
Not an eye was raised—not a tear-drop'shone, 
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Though we felt that the light of our life was gone. 


In that moment were severed the ties of years, 
And the feelings were all too deep for tears ; 


And the nerveless hand, and the pulseless heart, 


Told the hour had come when we twain must part. 


* * * * 


And years went by, and we met not again; 
We felt that to meet had been all in vain: 
And the soul’s crushed hopes were shrouded in gloom, 


And looked but for peace to the silent tomb. 


Yet the brow betrayed not a trace of care; 


If the cheeks were pale, still a smile was there: 
And at times would come a mantling glow, 


As to mock the ruin that lurked below. 
The moment of trial again came on; 


We met as in days that had long been gone; 
Was there weakness then? 0, it soon was o’er; 


We but met—we parted—to meet no more. 


For reasons, known I should say, only to 
the admiral down there at Port Royal, to the 
commander of the steam-blockader Transit— 

, at that time the fastest craft in the South At- 
lantic squadron—and lastly to myself, I was 
temporarily transferred from the saucy, jaunty 
little sailing whipper-in for the fleet, to the 
steamer aforesaid, which was detached from 
fleet duty, and ordered off in a great hurry on 
some special mission, the nature of which I 


* knew as little of, as I did of the inhabitants 


of Nova Zembla. 

lt was not until after we had crossed the 
Gulf Stream, and was driving on over the 
Bahama Banks, that it occurred to me our 
destination could be no other than Nassau; 
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A LEAF FROM A BLOCKADER’S LOG. 


BY CLEW GARNET, U. 8. N. 


and it was several hours later, before I caught 
the glimmer of au idea as tothe admiral's 
reasons for sending me across the Gulf, and 
over to Nassau in the Transit. Then it 
dawned upon me in this maifner: 

I was leaning over the lee rail, looking 
down through four fathoms of brine as trans- 
parent as air, upon the vast sponge fields, 
over which we were rapidly passing, and 
quietly asking myself if sponge-fishing just 
about that latitude, wouldn’t be a profitable 
calling; when a no very delicate hand was 
laid upon my shoulder, and looking up, there 
was my commander pro tem., Captain Arthur 
T. Alwin, standing beside me. 


* Looking for mermaids, and dreaming of 
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‘the girl I left behind me, Mr. Garnet?” he 
asked. 

“No sir; I was calculating the. money- 
making chances of sponge- fishing, and won- 
dering between times, why the admiral has 
sent me off here without my having the ghost 
of an idea as to what is or will be required of 
me.” 

“Ah, yes, certainly, Mr. Garnet. All very 
natural.” A long pause. Then an abrupt 
question : 

“ By-the-by, Lieutenant Garnet, do you 
happen to know anything of a rebel steamer 
called the Oriole; or of her commander, one 
Harry E. Simonson ?” 

“ Yes sir, a good deal of both.” 

“ So the admiral has been informed, and for 
that reason has sent you on board the Transi€. 
Be pleased, sir, to acquaint me somewhat 
with your acquaintanceship with the Oriole 
first.” 

“ Well, sir, she was built in New York, to 
ply between Charleston and Havana; and de- 
signed for the fastest sea-going steamer afloat. 
In the summer of 1860, her owners in Charles- 
ton, finding the vessel wanting something in 
the required rate of speed, had her engines 
replaced with new ones which increased her 
sailing rate fully a mile above the sought for 
speed, and with the exception of the Transit, 
I don’t believe there is a sea-going steamer 
afloat, that can overhaul the Oriole.” 

“And do you really believe this ship able 
to do it, Mr, Garnet ?” 

“In heavy weather, and rough water, yes 
sir. But in light wings, and with a smooth 
sea, I think the Oriole will beat her. I know 
her all by heart, sir, as, when it was customary 
for junior officers of the U.S. navy to com- 
mand merchant steamers, I had charge of the 
Oriole a good many voyages.” 

“So we have been informed, sir. And now, 
about her present commander—he claims to 
be an Englishman.” 

“He—Harry Simonson an Englishman? 
' Not a mite of it, any more than President 
Lincoln is. He is a Marylander; born and 
bred in Baltimore, and was more than a year 
chief mate with me in the Oriole.” 

“From your intimate acquaintance with 
them you will most likely be able to recog- 
nize either ship or commander.” 

“ Yes sir. The former as far as I can sight 
her by day or night, and the latter under any 
disguise he may assume.” 

“Very well. And now, asI am after this 
same swift-winged Oriole, you may easily 


guess why you have been sent with us. We 
have reliable information that she will leave 
Nassau on or about the 10th, and as this is 
the 7th we'rein time, you see. But then the 
fellow may slide out ahead of his time, as it is 
the dark of the moon. So itis better to be 
on hand, than behindhand.” 

“ Land—O—right ahead, sir,” sung out the 
lookout aloft, just at this moment. 

“Ah, we're near enough, Mr. Garnet. 
’Twont do to let that chap sight our smoke, 
or he’ll stay in his hole.” 

We were square in the track of blockade- 
bound steamers, twenty miles to the westward 
of Nassau, and the Transit was anchored in 
six fathoms, waiting for somebody to come 
along. 

Just at midnight, somebody did come along, 
but as there was a sort of smoky vapor lying 
low on the water, the first intimation we had 
of her coming, was the rapid whicher—which- 
er—whicher, of her paddles, 

Then it was, “turn out, Jack; up anchor, 
and stand by for fun.” Three rockets—two 
blue and a red one, were sent up from our 
forcastle, and promptly replied to by the 
stranger’s sending up two red ones and burn- 
ing a blue light. 

“The devil! One of our own cruisers,” 
muttered the captain, in disgust. 

* No sir—a blockade-runner, who has either 
stolen our signals or stumbled upon them by 
mistake. Don't you see that little twinkling 
yellow light on his port quarter, sir?” 

“You're right, Mr.-Garnet. You've been 
watching these night running rascals longer 
than ] have, and know their tricks better. Is 
it the Oriole, think you ?” 

“No sir! No more like the Oriole than 
the Ironsides.” 

“ Shall I speak to him, sir, and invite him 
to give us. a call?” respectfully inquired our 
gunner, affectionately slapping the wrought 
iron bandage of our 100 pound forecastle Par- 
rott, which he had trained on the stranger, 
now close aboard of us. 

“No, no, Mr. Linstock. You might knock 
over some of our friends in the dark,” replied 
the captain, good-naturedly. “I'll hail him, 
and if he don’t give me satisfuctory answers, 
why—whoever else than the Oriole he may 
be, we can soon overhaul and teach him bet- 
ter manners.” 

The strange stranger was square abeam of 
us, not fifty yards distant. 

“A-h-o-y-ee the steamer!” bellowed our old 
sea lion, through his trumpet. 
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“Ay-n-y-ee-ee!” came back promptly, the 
clear, ringing response. 

“ What steamer is that ?” 

“ 0-r-i-0-]-e.” 

“ What's that you say?” 

“0-r-i-0-l-e of Charleston, Harry Simonson, 
commander !” 


“Forecastle there—Fire !” 

Bang! went our big “ Parrott,” its hnndred 
pounds of metal plunging harmlessly by the 
stranger’s stern. 

Bang—bang—bang, went our broadside 
guns; all pitching their missiles wide of the 
mark. In three minutes the audacious ras- 
cal was gone out of sight. 

“What do you think of that, Mr. Garnet ?” 

“That it’s all a lie, or some infernal trick, 
sir. That was the voice of Harry Simonson, 
that answered the hail; I'll wager my life on 
that. And I'd wager fifty lives that the 
steamer is not the Oriole.” 

“TI think you’ve made a mistake this’time, 
Mr. Garnet. That must be the Oriole—the 
impudent rascal. However, we'll find out. 
Forecastle, there! Be handy, Mr. Lewis— 
Let’s heave our anchor. Mr. Wickham, rat- 
tle up your fires, sir, and get your best steam 
on her.” 

“Yes, we'll find out,” I muttered, as Cap- 
tain Alwin dived down into his cabin to over- 
haul his signal book—* we'll find out; when 
yonder Will-o’-the-wisp shall have led us a 
wandering dance till daylight, and far enough 
away from the Oriole.” : 

The Transit was soon steaming west-north- 
west at her highest speed, and had stood on 
that course perhaps twenty minutes, when 
there streamed high up into the air a red and 
green rocket, wide on her port bow, and a 
few moments later, there flashed out in the 
same direction, a brilliant blue light. 

“There she goes west-southwest,” ex- 
claimed Captain Alwin; and although never 
an Anglo-rebel blockade-runner bound for 
Charleston would steer that course, the Tran- 
sit’s bows were pointed in that direction, and 
with full throttle, every ounce of steam on 
her, and firemen punching up her fires like 
Vulcans, away we went in chase of the ban- 
tering vagabond. 

At the end of an hour we had neared the 
chase so much that her hull was dimly visible, 
and as she kept on, regardless of our signals 
to heave to, fire was opened upon her from 
our forecastle gun; but there was no more 
than one chance in three hundred of our hit- 


ling her; besides every discharge of our heavy 


“Parrott” was kickitig against’ our own 
speed; and so, after a dozen harmless shots 
had been fired, we knocked off, and stood on 
in silence until we could bring the rascal un- 
der our broadside batteries. Then we'd pep- 
per him soundly, unless he cried peccavi, and 


surrendered, 


But we didn’t quite get that fellow under 
our batteries. For a little while we contin- 
ued to draw up with him, but soon he began 
to drop us astern, and continued to do so 
until daylight; when he was far out of range 
of any metal afloat, and seemed to be paddling 
along very leisurely, banteringly flying at his 
peak the banner of St. George. 

Then, by broad daylight, I could swear pos- 
itiyely, that the chase was not the Oriole, or 
anything like her, and did so to our com- 
mander. But Captain Alwin was furious, 
and swore by everything salt and saintly that 
—Oriole, ogre or the devil, he’d serve him 
out for leading us such adance. He’d cap- 
ture or sink the rascal—that he would. St. 
George or Satan at his peak, he’d teach him a 
salt-water lesson; and so the over-driven 
Transit was spurred ona few inches faster. 

In two hours we were close aboard the 


’ chase, and our peremptory command to heave 


to was promptly responded to by the instant 
stopping of her engine, and the dropping, out 
of her after starboard gangway, of her accom- 
modation ladder for the convenience of our 
boarding-officer. 

Captain Alwin decided to board the steamer 
himself, and invited me to accompany him, 
We were soon on board}and were met at the 
gangway by Captain Harry Simonson, who 
very politely welcomed us on board, and 
shook my hand most cordially. 

“ What steamer is this ?” demanded Captain 
Alwin, the anger that he could not suppress, 
oozing out all over his bronzed visage. 


“The Beeswing, Royal Mail Steamer, from 
Halifax for Kingston, Jamaica,” courteously 
replied Captain Simonson. 

“But why are you running off here, sir, 
towards the Florida Strait, if bound to 
Jamaica?” 

“O, we have mails and passengers for Ha- 
vana. Please to step down to my cabin and 
examine our papers. You'll find them all 
right, I think, sir.” 

Captain Harry Simonson’s thoughts were 
correct; for there were fegister, manifests, 
mails, passenger list and clearance; all ship- 
shape and legally unquestionable. H. B. M. 
Reyal Muil Steamer Beeswing, Captain Harry 
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Simonson, from ‘Halifax, N. S., for Kingston, 
Jamaica, via Nassau and Havana. 

Here was a bar to all further proceedings 
with. a vengeance. There were some North- 
ern transactions of Harry Simonson’s since 
the blockade was established, that would 


have made his capture of more importance 
than that of any two blockade-runners afloat. 


And there he was, under our guns, within our 
easy grasp physically, but perfectly secure. 
We remembered” the recent Slidell-Mason 
imbroglio, and mentally-eursed all marine in- 
ternationalities in impotent wrath. 

“Do you know anything of an Anglo-rebel 
blockade-runner, now lying in Nassau, called 
the Oriole ?” inquired Captain Alwin, choking 
down his indignation with a huge gulp. 

“Why, yes sir, I think there was such a 
craft in Nassau, though I am of the opinion 
that she is not there new. But really, cap- 
tain, with the character you give us English- 
men, you cannot expect us to afford you much 
reliable information in reference to blockade- 
runners.” 

“Englishmen be ——!” muttered Captain 
Alwin under his breath, and almost bursting 
with suppressed wrath. 

In no very amiable temper, we returned to 


our vessel, and in ten minutes thereafter, our 
masthead lookout announced a steamer in the 


northern board, or rather the smoke of one, 
for the vessel itself was entirely below the 


horizon. The long trail of densely black 
smoke indicated soft coal and an English 
craft, while its direction being nearly north- 
west and southeast, was evidence very nearly 
conclusive, that under that telltale line of 
smoke there was an Anglo rebel bound from 
Nassau to blockade-land. The Transit was 
headed two points to the westward of the 
western termination of the horizontal column, 
and once more driven through the water at 
her best rate of speed. . 

In about two and a half hours, we had the 
spars, hull and all the characteristic outlines 
of the fugitive steamer perfectly defined 
against the clear blue sky beyond, and there 
was no doubt remaining but that this time we 
had down there ahead of us the fleet-winged 
Oriole herself. 

Then all the shrewdness of the wily block- 
ader’s ruse dawned upon our minds. ‘The 
Beeswing had led us off on that ignis fatuus 
chase all through the night, and the real 
bloekade runner had actually been chasing 


us. It was much like the ‘country squire’s 
fox chase, where the dogs got three miles 
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ahead of the fox, and held their distance all 
day. 

Captain Alwin’s rage at being so foiled was 
ungovernable, and he swore roundly that 
when he got that sneaking fly-away rascal 
under fire, he’d serye him out in a way that 
would put an end to his night flights forever, 


And he did. But it was a long time before 
we got the Oriole under fire. She was very 
nearly our equal in speed; and would have 
been more than that,I think, had not our 
reckless engineer ranted and cursed, and 
drove up coal-heavers and firemen to frantic 
exertions, and put on steam beyond every- 
thing his engine was calculated to bear, until 
he bid fair to drive it all to everlasting smash, 
or the Transit entirely out of water. . And 
then night was approaching, and the weather 
fast thickening up, promising a dark, stormy, 
uncomfortable night, just what the tlockade- 
runners would naturally pray for. But at 
last, just as the sun went down, we got him 
within range of our forecastle hundred 
pounder, dead ahead of us, and Mr. Linstock 
pitched his ponderous cast iron card right 
under the runaway’s counter. - 

Not an atom did he heed our call to stop 
and surrender; but kept straight in end, 
swerving not an inch frum his course, while 
the determined Transit, plunging, surging, 
quivering in every seam and timber like a 
fierce sleuth-hound, was driving on, laborious- 
ly winning inch by inch, the exciting race. 

Again ourhuge gun thundered forth its 
awful mandate, and this time the great iron 
globe went crashing through the light upper 
works of the flying steamer. 

Shot and shell for the space of three quar- 
ters of an hour were rapidly hurled from our 
monster gun, many of them taking effect in 
hull, spars and paddile-boxes of the chase. 
But still she kept doggedly, defiantly on her 
course; and at length, when the night began 
to grow obscure, she was slowly drawing 
away from us. Our over-tasked engine was 
beginning to fail, besides, the recoil of our 
monstrous forecastle gun was kicking fully a 
mile an hour out of our speed. 

Perfectly beside himself with excitement 
and impatience, Captain Alwin rushed to the 
forecastle—superintended the loading of the 
great gun with a shell, sighted the piece, and 
drew the lanyard of the lock with his own 
hand. 

The vast missile with its blazing train flew 
screaming on its errand, and went crashing 
through the'steamer’s counter. There was a 
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breathless silence of fifteen seconds, followed 


by a vast jet of fire, a mighty flame that leaped 
instantly upwards a hundred feet—a wild, 
wide glare —a concussion so terrific that our 
stout ship quivered like a frightened thing; 
and then there was a pattering and splashing 
in the water all around us, and on our decks 
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fell human heads and limbs, and mangled frag- 
ments of dismembered bodies, 

The race for Secessia was ended. ‘We were 
there alone, upon the ocean. The fleet Oriole 
had disappeared forever; blown into millions 
of fragments by that incendiary shell, which 


hag dashed in upon her powder packages, in- 
tended for rebel guns. 


Where the plain spire points into the sky, 
Simple as is the unison of scene, 
The peasant’s ashes in a valley lie; 
The flowers are fresh where erst his steps have 
been ! 


Nature !—how sweet amid the place of death, 
The birds still carol from the ancient elm! 
The breeze still bears from flower to flower its 
breath; 
Repose! life’s struggles can no more o’erwhelm. 


Simplicity, thy cradle is the wide field! 

Thy pastimes sweet in valley and in grove; 
Thy days to kindness and to love to yield, 
Thy memory the heart and heaven above! 


THE VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. 


BY WM. ADRIAN HUNTLEY. 


Oft in such spot I scanned the student-boy, 
With classic lore among the rustic clay ; 

Learning to those was but a wondrous toy; 
To these, the pride and fortune of their day. 


Pages of inspiration! I forget 
Your magic power in an artless lay; 

The days of boyhood in my thoughts have met, 
And I am yet a wanderer at play. 


No more, as once, I inexperienced gaze 
On stillness of the grave! I stand alone! 
The dearest forms are in the churchyard’s maze, 
And all I seek their kindness earth to own. 


“MARIAN! Marian!” 
It was a harsh voice that uttered the musi- 
. cal name, a voice that fell like a gust of win- 
ter upon the heart, and sent a shiver through 
the whole being; and the fair girl who was 
called started like a frighted bird from her 
reverie, and uttering a deep sigh, walked 
slowly into the house. 

- It was not home to her; it could never be, 
with her refined, sensitive nature; and the 
coarse, ungainly, uneducated woman could 
never supply the place of her mother, who 
slept in the quiet little churchyard. 

It had always been a mystery to Nathan 
Gray’s friends how he came to marry Rachel 
Dean, and to none more than his daughter; 
though, like a dutiful little soul as she was, 
she strove to treat her stepmother with due 
respect, for her father’s sake; yet she could 
not help clinging, in her lonesome hours, to 


MARIAN GRAY’S TRIALS. 


BY MRS. EMMA F, PRADT. 


the memory of the calm, spiritual face of her 
own sainted mother. Then would crowd in 
remembrances of the hectic glow upon that 
mother’s cheek, of the painful cough, of the 
long days of anguish, and fearful nights of 
suffering, ere the deliverer came, and she 
went down through the valley with quiet 
tread, and left-poor Marian motherless. God 
pity all who have felt the desolateness of that 
word. It was the concentration of bitterness 
to poor Marian. 

And Nathan Gray, since his second mar- 
riage, was changed, too; the bold, defiant 
spirit of his wife had seemed to crush down 
his manliness ; and although, when an unmer- 
ited rebuke would fall upon Marian he would 
start, and the lightning flash into his eyes, yet 
the cold blue eye of Mrs. Gray would soon 
look him into silence. 

“Make haste, girl, and go with that cow. 
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Don't be standing there, dreaming, as though 
you hadn’t a grain of sense left. If your 
mother was like you (and they say she was), 
I don’t know what a poor man wanted of her 
for a wife.” . 

This coarse allusion to her mother, whose 
“very name was sacred to Marian, was more 
than she could bear; and as she took up the 
pail, and started for the barnyard, the great 
tears came welling up into her brown eyes; 
as she sat down upon the barn door step, and 
pressed her hands over her face, they came 
dripping, dripping, through the little red 
fingers. 

“ Perhaps I am wicked to repine at my lot, 
when it might be so much worse; but O, dear 
God, I am so lonely! I wish I could have 
died when mother did. Father is so changed, 
too. He don’t love me as he did once. 1 feel 
as if I hadn’t anybody, now. O Heaven, 
pity me!” and the tears fell in a still more 
copious shower, as the weary young heart 
felt its sense of desolateness, and longed for 
something human to lean upon, to look up 
to; but while she sat there, writhing under 
the keen sense of isolation, there seemed a 
rustling, as of angel wings, near her, and 
there came quietly, dropping like dew upon 

the drooping flower—like manna to the hun- 
gry soul—down deep in her heart of hearts, 
the precious promise: “I will give thee rest ;” 
and she knew, poor little Marian, that it was 
the anchor God had given her; and wiping 
her eyes, she proceeded to her task. 

“ Good old Betty!” 

The sleek cow, who stood demurely chew- 
ing her cud, looked up at the kindly voice, 
and gave her head a little toss, which said to 
Marian, as plainly as words: 

“Why don’t you take the world easy ?” 

“So I would,” said Marian, pursuing the 
imaginary conversation, “ if I was only a cow, 
like you, Betty ;” and she patted the fat sides 
of the dumb brute with as much affection as 
if she had really found something tangible 
upon which she might depend for sympathy. 

“There, set it down. I think you have 
been long enough. Now hurry and wash up 
them dishes; and don’t be so lazy.” 

Mrs. Gray took up the pail, brimming with 
milk, and proceeded to strain it and set it in 
the cellar; after which, she seated herself in 
‘the rocking chair, and began winding some 


yarn, 

It greatly irritated her to see the dreamy 
look in Marian’s large eyes ; but in spite of all 
her fretting and scolding it would settle’over 
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them, and lo! she was in a world all her own, 
But Mrs. Gray resolved that‘if work would 
bring it out of her she should be puteto‘it, 
immediately; and although Mr. Gray had re- 
monstrated, she had made arrangements that 
very day to put Marian into Mrs. Weston’s 
dressmaking establishment in the village, a 
mile distant. 

For a whole year she braved her trials 
through with a stout heart,-walking night 
and morning the long mile ; and the numerous 
tasks that were allotted to her in addition to 
her day’s work, were enough to make one 
compare Mrs. Gray to the hard-hearted old 
reprobate who oppressed the children of Is- 
rael. 

At this time an opportunity occurred in 
Glenville for Marian to take charge of a small 
school, which she gladly accepted. Here she 
would be free from the drudgery of home, 
and she was to board with Mr. Harper, the 
minister, whose family consisted of his wife, 
sweet Nellie Harper, a frail, delicate being, 
and their baby, Grace, whose large, lustrous 
black eyes, and affectionate ways, won Marian 
at once; and from the first hour when the 
baby face rested so confidingly upon her 
bosom, all the pent-up, gushing tenderness of 
her nature went out to the child. So they 
became fast, firm friends; and the bond that 
united them soon became a strong one be- 
tween the parents and Marian. Thus it came 
that soon they regarded her as one of the 
family; and Grace called her “auntie,” and 
Mr. Harper was “brother Will,” and his dear 
wife “sister Nellie.” : 

By-and-by another sweet babe came to the 
hearts of this happy family, and then Marian 
was a fixture; they could not do without her, 
for Nellie was from this time a confirmed in- 
valid. So the school was given up, and Mar- 
ian took her place as nurse. 

It was alovely dayin June. The soft winds 
had awakened the violets into a new birth, 
and the primroses were gleaming like stars in 
the shadowy grass, and the pine tree that 
stood at the parsonage gate had hung up its 
thick fringe, and the balmy breezes were melt- 
ing through it like ambition’s voice through 
the heart of manhood. The sunlight fell 
across Nellie’s bed in soft dimples, through 
the clustering eglantine that shaded the win- 
dow. They knew now that Nellie could not 
live. For more than a year she had lingered 
along feebly, growing sometimes better and 
then failing; but this morning the sure signs 
of dissolution left them no hope, 
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want to tell all that is in my heart now, while 
I pave the strength. I have seen, Marian, 
how your warm nature has twined the ten- 
drils of my children’s hearts around you, and 
I leave them with you without one pang, 
without one burden. 1 know my, trust in you 
will not be betrayed. My little Gracie will 
need your love and sympathy; Harry needs 
your tendergess and affection. Will you be 
a mother to them when Iam gone, Marian ?” 

And Marian said, kissing Nellie’s thin 
hand, “I will, darling; O, may God help me!” 

“Love them tenderly, for my sake, when I 
am gone, Willie and Marian. Chide them 
gently when they err. Don’t let them forget 
me quite; tell them how I blessed them with 
my dying breath. You will mourn for a time 
for me, Willie, but by-and-by another fair 
head shall be pillowed upon your bosom; 
another call you by the tender name of ‘ hus- 
band;’ but she will not love you more tenderly 
- than I have loved. Don’t forget me, then. 
Sometimes think Nellie’s head rests upon 
your bosom, and that you hear an angel voice 
whisper ‘ Willie, darling ;’ for shall 1 not still 
love you when I dwell in heaven, where all 
is love ?” 

William Harper, who had comforted so 
many hearts in the hours of sore trial, was 
not comfortiess now; but O,as he knelt at 
that bed.of death, what a prayer went up 
_ from his riven heart, in that hour of trial! 

Marian was weeping, and pleading God to 
make her. worthy the trust—to make them 
willing to submit to this affliction. 

“Do not, weep for me, Marian, Willie. I 
am only going a little while before. God 
saith, ‘I am the resurrection and the life ;’ we 
shall meet up yonder.” 

And thus they sat, those two, while the 
swift-winged feet of that June day sped 
through all the golden hours; and the soul of 
Nellie Harper was softly passing out on the 
boundless ocean of God's love, soon to be an- 
chored in the harbor of rest, where the storms 
of earth-life could never reach her. Shorter, 
quicker, the gasping breath; and colder the 
__ moist dew that was settling round the purple 
_lips. One more look of yearning, unutterable 
love, as her sweet babes were held up to her 
for the last fond kiss. Whispering, “yours, 
Marian,” she went home. 


The church was crowded to suffocation, for 
Nellie was revered, almost worshiped; she 
had walked so like an angel among the peo- 
‘ple. The good dames shook their heads, and 
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said “ she was too good for earth ;” and many 
a fond mother pressed her babe to her heart 
that afternoon, and blessed God that she yet 
lived to care for it. 

The long procession wound mutely over 
the solemn hill to the quiet churchyard, 
where they laid her to rest, while the good 
old pastor of the neighboring parish repeated 
her dying words: “I am the resurrection and 
the life;” and they felt, those two, bending 
over the newly made grave, that Nellie was 
blossoming in that higher life, and their souls, 
even in that hour of trial and bereavement, 
went out to meet her in the great Beyond. 


“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Gray? I just thought 
I would bring my knitting and sit a little bit 
with you;” and Miss Nancy Updike shook 
down her black silk dress, which was growing 
rather rusty, having served her faithfully for 
thirteen years. The Jady, as she seated her- 
self in the little sewing chair, was plainly a 
study, the sharp nose and thin lips not speak- 
ing remarkably for her amiability of temper, 
Mrs. Gray sat down with her knitting, also; 
and as the dames’ needles flew rapidly, their 
tongues kept them company. 

“So the minister's wife is dead,” said Miss 
Nancy,“ and of course Marian wont stay alone 
in the house now. Do you think of having 
her come home ?” 

“I was just a tellin’ of Nathan, t’other day, 
I thought Marian ought to come home now 
and help me with the housework and takin’ 
care of the young ones.” 

Here the matron paused to wipe the nose 
of the oldest hopeful, who lustily bawled out, 
“let me alone, I say, Rache.” 

“Till put you in the closet and let the big 
snake eat you up,” replied the mother. 

“ Hum! can’t see it,” replied the son; and 
he ran out in the yard in pursuit of the cat, 
who made her way into the nearest tree, to 
be.out of his reach. 

The mother laughed and said, “that boy 
beats me every time; he don’t mind a word I 
say tohim. But, as I was saying,I told Nate 
t’other day as Mrs. Harper is dead, of course 
we all know it don’t look well for Marian to 


.be stayin’ there, even if Mr. Harper is a min- 


ister. Folks will talk, you know; but if that 
girl was a saint out of heaven, he couldn’t 
think more of her. He just thinks everything 
she does is all right; when it’s my humble 
opinion, candidly expressed, that all she is 
staying there for is, she thinks she is going to 
¢atch Mr. Harper for a husband. Of course 
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he wont look at her, though, and ee vy 
think it.” 

Miss Nancy had got just what she came 
for, so she settled back in the little rocking 
chair, uneasily looking out of the window; 
and finally putting her knitting in her pocket 
she said, “I am going down to Glenville to 
visit my sister, to-morrow. Maybe you would 


. ike to send word to Marian to come home.” 


“ Well, now, it will be a good chance, and 
I will write to her myself.” 

The next morning the yellow stage rolled 
up to the house of old Deacon Granger, and 
the wiry form of little Miss Nancy was snugly 
ensconced therein. In the capacious pocket 
of her dress was the following note to Marian, 
written by her stepmother : 


“MARIAN :—Now that the woman you’ve 
been nursin’ of is dead, of course you will 
come home, There's plenty of work to do 
here, and I want you at home to do it; and 
you know, of course, it don’t look well for 
you to stay there any longer. In a few weeks 
we shall have the harvesters here, and I want 
you to come home to help do the work. Your 


father is well. “ Yours, 
RacHet Gray.” 


In a day or two after, Miss Nancy came 
tripping down the parsonage walk, and 
knocked at the front door. Marian was just 
rocking little Harry to sleep. Gracie sat at 
her feet with her blocks, building mimic 
houses to see them tumble down again, and 
softly talking to herself. 

“I do say, Marian, you look so motherly. 
How d’ye do, any how. I came down to visit 
my sister for a few days, and your stepmother 
sent a letter to you by me. I do think some 
folks might mind their business to good ad- 
vantage; but then, I couldn’t get out of doing 
the errand, you know, of course. I declare 
it’s a burning shame how she talks about you ; 
and the folks down our way begin to think, 
too, that it aint all just right, coming, as it 
does, from your mother. Of course you wont 
go home to nigger for her, though.” 

“T expect to stay where I am at present,” 
replied Marian. “ My stepmother turned me 
upon the world to care for myself, and my 
duty at home. is done, unless my father 
requires my care.” 

“J glory in your grit, Marian;” and saying 
this, Miss Nancy took her departure, with a 
precious fund of scandal to discuss over her 
tea at Mrs, Danforth’s (her sister), where 
were assembled half a dozen ladies at a tea- 
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drinking. The minister.was picked over, and 
Marian discussed, and five of the six ladies 
held up their hands in holy horror, as Miss 
Nancy disclosed the fact that “ her stepmother 
had written her a letter, begging and eptreat- 
ing her to come home, for the sake of her rep- 
utation ;” while the sixth merely said she 
thought Marian was doing what any one 
ought to do under the circumstances. The 
other five chimed in, “ Well, if Marian was not 
so young—barely seventeen; of course she 
aint fit to train them children.” 

“Why don’t he put some elderly person in 
there ?” said Miss Wamble, an elderly spinster, 
about the same uncertain age of Miss Nancy. 

“Perhaps you would like the situation,” 
replied the lady who had undertaken the 
championship of Marian. 

“Well, I think it would look much more 
appropriate,” replied Miss Wamble ; “ besides, 
of course Mrs. Harper was out of her head 
when she proposed having that little young 
thing to be mother to the children.” ' 


July, August and September have rolled 
by; and looking in upon the group at the old 
parsonage, we find Marian sitting before the 
grate, for the cool October nights have made 


the first fires a real luxury. Baby Harry lies 
in the crib by her side, and Gracie is snugly 
tucked into bed, and was long since in the 
land of dreams. Marian is holding a book, 
but is not reading—only looking into the em- 
bers in the grate and thinking—thinking. 
Humanity, just then, appeared in a very un- 
lovely form, and real goodness and truth as a 
mere abstraction—airy and unsubstantial, 
when sought for in human nature. Yet she 
felt that there was an unmeasured inner force 
arising within her, making her, in a degree, 
defiant of circumstances; though notwith- 
standing this, the malicious manner in which 
her name had been repeated, of late, made the 
hot blood surge into her cheek, and before 
she knew it, she was weeping like a child. 

“I know it all, Marian,” said Mr. Harper. 
“This frailty in humanity makes me sick of 
my kind—sick of life; but the Lord will bring 
it all right in his own good time. All things, 
whatsoever their nature, will work together 
for our good if we trust him. I have sent in 
a resignation to the parish, and shall accept a 
chaplaincy which has just offered itself, in the 
Eighth Regiment. I leave you with our little 
ones—Nellie’s and mine, Let us pray, Mari- 
an.” It was the hour for evening devotions, 
and O, how William Harper did pray for the 


In the meantime, Madam Gray had kept 
the whip over Nathan in grand style, so that 
he had not dared to even write to Mar‘an. 
But he dreamed a strange dream of her one 
night. He thought he saw her, with the two 
motherless babes upon her lap, and her moth- 
er on angel pinions poised above her, holding 
over her head a glittering crown; and sweet 
Nellie Harper, with hands uplifted, as if a 
heavenly benediction was falling from her lips 
upon the soul of the noble, self-sacrificing girl. 

The dream was so vivid, and impressed him 
with such painful reality, that the next morn- 
ing he walked down to the cross-roads and 
got into the stage, and was, in a few hours, 
set down at the little parsonage, And when 
Marian’s arms were around his neck, and she 
was sobbing on his bosom, “ Father, you did 
not blame me, did I not do right?” the old 
man was weeping, too, and through his. tears 
he said, “ Yes, God -bless you, Marian, God 
bless you—you did do right.” Then she felt 
that this hour repaid her for all her ‘self- 
abnegation in the past. 

The fleet days went by, and again June, 
the second anniversary of Nellie’s death, was 
near. Mr. Harper had been gone almost two 
years, and for ten months Marian had had no 

. tidings of him; and as, each day, the little 

yellow stage rolled into the village, and her 
errand to the post-office proved fruitless, her 
cheek grew whiter, and her pale face thinner, 
and the despairing look that settled around 
the large brown eyes would have made your 
heart ache. And yet, through all those dreary 
months there was an hour, every day, when 
she knew, if William Harper yet lived, he 
prayed for her ; and when, as the accustomed 
hour drew round, and she knelt to pray for 
him and the little ones, there settled in her 
heart a patient looking forward in her life—a 
something vivifying in it, even through all 
its early chill and blight. In that hour the 

‘heavenly voices whispered peace, and the 

presence of God’s angels filled her with a 

- pense of light and protection. 

And where was Harper? What heart 

' does not thrill: when the mame Chickamauga 

is mentioned? O, how many hearts bleed, 
whose hopes went down upon that blood- 
stained battle-field! Nerthward, southward, 

- eastward and westward, the leaden hail was 
carrying death and destruction into the hearts 

and homes of our suffering nation! O God! 
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how long till the days of our purification shall 


be’ended, and we come up out of the furnace 
of thy divine wrath, justified ? 

‘ On the second day of that fearful battle, 
Mr. Harper was taken prisoner. For ten long 
months he was an inmate of the horrible Lib- 
by; a life which is so familiar to our read- 
ers, that it is unnecessary to enter into the 
details. Summer wore away, and the long, 
pallid nights in autumn—dreary days and 
nights of terrible suffering—merged into win- 
ter, ere the day of release came. The small- 
pox had raged fearfully among the prisoners, 
but even that terrible plague, added to starva- 
tion, and every conceivable deprivation, had 


_ still left hundreds languishing in that loath- 


some den. One day the carpenters were at 
work in the prison, inserting iron bars in the 
windows, and making other repairs. Toward 
evening Mr. Harper and Col. Wade, a fellow- 
prisoner, made their escape by picking up 
some tools and quietly walking out, the guard, 
in the dusky light, mistaking them for the 
workmen. They succeeded in getting out of 
town without any adventure ; but O, the long, 
tedious journey, through a strange tract of 
country, where the woods were teeming with 
enemies! The battle with starvation and fa- 
tigue! But at last they stood again upon 
northern soil, and among friends, breathing 
the air of freedom with the sense of relief only 
experienced by one who has been a captive. 

The lamp was just lighted at the parsonage, 
and the blinds closed; the rain was falling in 
dreamy cadences, making the light, cheerful 
sitting-room look bright and pleasant. Grace 
and Harry knelt at “Mama Marian’s” knee 
and prayed, “God keep dear papa from all 

;” and as the childish voices melted down 
in the heart of Marian, and Willie’s last words, 
“trust him, Marian,” came to her, as though 
a voice had audibly spoken it, with streaming 
eyes upraised to heaven she sobbed, “1 do 
trust thee, O Father; preserve him, for the 
sake of these dear babes!” 

“ He has heard your prayer, Marian,” said 
the deep, manly voice of Mr. Harper, who had 
stolen noiselessly in upon them, and had been 
watching them for full five minutes. In that 
time he had read more of Marian’s feelings 
for him than she really knew herself, aad the 
glad surprise that looked out of her brown 
eyes, and the flush that rose into her wan 
cheek, told him how she had waited and 
prayed for his return. 

Very possibly the sympathizing reader has 


anticipated me in the avowal of love that fol- 
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lowed the returnof Mr. Harper. At any rate 
there was a bridal in the church the next 


Sabbath, and even Miss Wamble wished the 


bride joy, and Marian’s stepmother attended 
the wedding. 

Mr. Harper, at the request of his people, 
resumed his labors as pastor; and in the little 
parsonage I am writing you, this wild March 
night, dear reader, the history of Marian’s 
last three years’ trials. 


Nellie’s face smiles lovingly down upon us 
frem the wall yonder, and we are a happy 
home circle. Willie, in gown and slippers, is 
writing his next sermon; Marion, with the 
rich bands of hee dark hair lying lovingly 
over her white brow, is fashioning some 
dainty robe for my pet, Harry; while I, your 
humbie scribe and servant, am just saying to 
the indulgent reader, good night. 


COMFORTERS. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


Some souls there are whose presence brings 
An atmovphere of better things, 
As wearing angels’ unseen wings. 


They see in nature fair and broad, 
Forevermore the smile of God, 
As ’twere his own divine abode. 


To them the dark and billowy deep 
Is not the tomb where treasures sleep, 
And mournful spirits wail and weep, 


But a vast mirror, calm and clear, 
Enframed within the landscape there, 
Reflecting scenes divinely fair. 

They see the gloom amid the storm 


Transfigured in the rainbow's form, 
The promised sunshine soft and warm. 


In the wild tempest’s angry face 
The purifying angel trace, 
Arrayed in tenderness and grace. 
The morrow will be fair, they cry, 
For all along the twilight sky 
The tinted clouds as tokens lie; 


Till rolling up their garments gray, 
They bid farewell to dying day, 
And float in amber folds away. 


And fireflies, in the misty light, 
Unfurl their sparkling pennants bright, 
Like spangles on the feet of night. 


And songful birds in woodland glades 
Prolong their notes as twilight fades, 
Far into evening's coming shades. 


They trace in every varied scene 

The glowing light behiad the screen, 
And pictured pencillings between. 
These are the hopeful ones, and rare; 
They scatter blessings everywhere, 
As though they breathed celestial air, 


O, blessed are such !—they drink the dew 
From heaven's own chalice, fresh and new, 
Sparkling with health's primeval hue! 


God loveth them—they gently glide, 
Flower-crowned, adown life's peaceful tide, 
And sweetly sleep its stream beside. 


MR. DALTON’S PLAN, 


BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 


In that portion of our country which is not 
as commonly denominated the “far west” as 
it was some years ago, lies a little village, in 
a very secluded, out-of-the-way situation, on 
the banks of the Sangamon River. This set- 
tlement, or rather “city” (as the western 
people call all towns which can boast of a 
schoolhouse and post-office), contains about 
twenty dwelling-houses, and an unlimited 
number of dirty-faced children, dogs, bogs, 
and geese. This latter fact is a sure sign by 


which to judge that, for a western town, it is 
one of the oldest; for among those places 
which before the war began sprang up to 
respectable size, as by magic, in six or eight 
weeks, the inhabitants would scarcely have 
time allowed them to collect much around 
them, excepting that which would be essen- 
tial to life; and then again, as the town of 
which we speak boasted no prerogative to 
railroad or market town inside the distance 
of fifteen miles, we are naturally enough led 
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to the conclusion that many years had elapsed 
since an axe or hammer had been raised to 
erect the first domici] there. 

In all probability, the first settlers in this 
town, after they had deemed the place deserv- 
ing of a name, wére, for some reason, at a 
loss to give it one which would meet their 
own idea of appropriateness ; and the naming 
was postponed until a certain event gave it 
one, which, although it may sound outlandish 
to fastidious ears, it has borne ever since. 

Before the railroad had been completed, 
affording the inhabitants a market fifteen 
miles distant, they were obliged, for the 
greater part of the time, to subsist wholly up- 
on what they grew from their fields; and one 
year, owing to a failure of nearly all crops, 
excepting corn, they were obliged to subsist 
on that alone. They would mix corn meal in 
water or milk, forming a batter, and then 
cook it on gridirons; which fact gave the 
town from that season the purely American 
name of Slapjack! But this has nothing par- 
ticularly to do with our story, which we will 
date as far back as December Ist, 1856. 

The school directors of the town had been 
somewhat tardy in procuring a teacher, and 
up to the date aforesaid, had made no effort 
to procure one; but now, having placed their 
minds upon the object, they at once proceeded 
to find a person suitable to occupy the place. 
This, however, was not so easily accomplish- 
ed,as the first one they installed into the 
office (a well-educated man), was seen, the 
day following his accession to the pedagogue 
throne and sceptre, uncomfortably astride a 
three-sided rail, riding backwards, blindfolded, 
and escorted by a troop of about forty 
screeching girls and boys, to the purling wa- 
ters of the Sangamon, in which he underwent 
a thorough sousing. Of course this was the 
end of teaching, in that neighborhood, for the 
unfortunate pedagogue; but the school di- 
rectors soon found another one, who, although 
a miserable scholar, on account of his athletic 
form, and a strange squint he had about his 
eyes, completely awed the unruly school into 
submission. 

The name of this successful pedagogue was 
Samuel Colley; and as he is to figure so con- 
‘picuously in our story, we must describe the 
man and his peculiarities. 

In height, he was just six feet five inches, 
and was lank and lean, but very quick and 
strong, and one glance at him was sufficient 
to convince the looker-on that he was capable 
of successfully coping with a whole school of 
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ragamuffins in a “rough and tumble,” or a 
“regular knock down.” 

Whether nature should deserve the blame, 
or whether the constant habit of contracting 
the muscles of the right side of his face had 
made it considerably above a level with the 
other side, I am unable to say; but certainly 
his face was all awry, and his mouth—O, what 
amouth! It looked, as one of his scholars 
said, “as though it had been put on while it 
was warm, and had spread all over his face.” 
He was about twenty-four years of age, un- 
married, and indeed, judging from his appear- 
ance, likely to be so during the remainder of 
his existence. He was, as before mentioned, 
a miserable scholar, but notwithstanding this 
fault, he met with favor in the eyes of the 


* school directors, on account of his ability to 


keep the school. There was one of his schol- 
ars, however, a young lady of nineteen, in 
whose eyes he subsequently found little favor. 

Mary Dalton, the young lady we speak of, 
was quite pretiy, and ere the school had con- 
tinued a month, our new pedagogue found 
himself deeply enamored with her charms. 

Notwithstanding Colley’s ignorance in other 
matters, he still had sense enough to fear that 
any advances on his part would be repelled 
by Mary; so he for a time concealed his affec- 
tion, in the meantime doing all in his power 
to make himself appear in as fair a light as 
possible to her eyes. But he struggled in 
vain for a mastery over his passion, and final- 
ly found that a revelation of his love was 
necessary and even unavoidable on his part. 

One morning, as Mary was listlessly turn- 
ing over the leaves of her books, she saw a 
piece of dirty paper in one of them, and upon 
it the rough, scrawling chirography of the 
teacher. After studying this note for some 
time, she managed to read it; and as it was 
made somewhat public afterwards, there will 
be no very great harm in giving it to the 
reader, intact, as it was written. It ran as 
follows: 


“dear mery i love you vary tenderly 
and want you for a wife 

if you wil giv your hart to me 
il be hapy al the daze of my life.” 


This delectable compound of ignorance, * 
poetry and love, Mary carefully placed away, 
and when she went home that night, showed 
it to her father, who was a well-to-do farmer. 
Mr. Dalton had been living in the western 
country only three years, having: formerly 
resided in the state of New York. He pos- 
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MR. DALTON’S PLAN. 


sessed, moreover, a very good share of educa- 
tion, and was thereby struck with this illiter- 
ate production of Colley’s. 

“Mary,” said he, after reading Colley’s 
declaration, “has that blockhead ever men- 
tioned this subject to you before ?” 

“No,” said Mary, smiling; “but I have 
noticed that for some time he has squinted at 
me a great deal.” 

“Now I have a plan for you to carry out,” 
said Mr. Dalton, “ which I think will silence 
him. It is useless for you to attend the school 
any longer, because you can learn more by 
studying at home; but in order to carry out 
my plan, it will be feasible for you to attend 
school to-morrow, and while there, place a 
note where he can get it, stating that you will 
meet him next Sunday evening, at Widow 


Taney’s. Explain that your reason for wish- 


ing to meet him there, is because I am op- 
posed to having you keep his company; 
meanwhile, I will make arrangements with 
Dolly, the colored woman who lives across 
the road, to meet him there in your place.” 

The following day, Saturday, Mary went to 
school, and proceeded to carry out the in- 
structions of her father. She wrote the line 
as her father had directed, and at noon placed 
it in the teacher's desk, then took her books 
and started for home immediately, to avoid 
having any conversation with him after he 
had discovered and read it. 

It so happened, just before the teacher re- 
turned from his dinner, that little Fanny 
Tolman, a bright-eyed damsel of thirteen, 
was making herself at home with the various 
articles in the desk, when her eyes chanced 
to fall upon the very note which Mary had a 
short time previous placed there. When 
Fanny read it, she did not know what mean- 
ing to attach to it at first; then recollecting 
something she had heard her brother George 
say about the teacher's falling in love with 
Mary Dalton, she conceived the idea of keep- 


ing the note herself, and placing it in the 


hands of her brother, that very night. Un- 
perceived, she slipped the tiny bit of paper 
away, and on reaching home that night, 
handed it to her brother, with a mischievous 
smile, saying: 

“ Here, George, is a letter I have brought 
you, from Mary Dalton.” 

As the letter bore no superscription, merely 
bearing Mary’s signature, George was at a 
loss what meaning to attach to it; for, al- 
though at heart he cherished a deep affection 
for the fair writer, he had never, in any man- 
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ner beyond common politeness, revealed it, 

Yet, with all his. perplexity, George deter- - 
mined to go to Widow Taney’s the next night, 
and solve the problem. In the meantime, Mr. 
Dalton had made all the necessary arrange- 
ments with Dolly, who entered into the spirit 
of the plan with a good will. 

Shortly after dark, Sunday night, George 
betook himself to Widow Taney’s. Approach- 
ing a back door and knocking, he was admit- 
ted by the widow herself, who did not stop to 
scan the visitor, but immediately left the 
room, carrying the lamp, and leaving George 
in total darkness, Soon he heard the door 
leading to the parlor open, and although no 
light issued from the apartment, he heard a 
soft voice, saying, almost in a whisper: 

“Come in here, and we shall be alone.” 

George immediately groped his way into 
the parlor, and ere long found himself seated 
on a sola, beside the fair being, who for all 
the world, he thought was Mary Dalton. 
Scarcely a word had been spoken by either, 
for some moments; and just as George was 
about to “ break the ice,” a door opened from 
another room, and Mrs. Taney entered, while 
the bright, glare of the lamp which she held 
revealed to the startled eyes of George Tol- 
man, the ebony features of Dolly the negro 
woman sitting beside him. Nor were Dolly 
and Mrs. Taney less taken by surprise than 
George himself. 

Suddenly rising and confronting them, 
George asked: 

“ What is the meaning of this, Mrs. Taney ? 
Why have [ been invited here by a particular 
friend, to be deceived in this manner? Have 
I ever done anything to merit such treat- 
ment ?” 

These questions of George served to cok 
lect the scattered senses of Doily and Mrs. 
Taney; and perceiving the ridiculousness of 
the affair, they both commenved laughing. 

“ Wy,” said Dolly, “dar have bin a funny 
mistake, sure sartin, Miss’r George. We 
tought you was dat ganner shank school 
mass’r wot was tryin’ to gain de ‘fections of 
Missy Dalton.” 

“TI beg your pardon for this, George,” said 
Mrs. Taney; “there was certainly no inten- 
tion on our part to deceive you.” 

Then she explained how it had been their 
intention to play that trick on Samuel Colley. 

George immediately saw that his sister Fan- 
ny’s mischief-loving propensity had brought 
him into this predicament; but he had no 
cause for regret on that account, as it brought, 


or helped to bring him into nearer compan- 
- fonship with Mary; and in the course of a 
few months, in part payment for the trick 
which was intended fer him, poor Colley re- 
ceived an invitation to attend the wedding of 
George Tolman and Mary Dalton; but he 
never made his appearance to share in the 
festivities, as Mr. Dalton’s plan resulted so 
unfavorably to him, even in the end. 


THE CHINESE DRAMA. 

The Chinese drama we shall describe opens 
with ascene in Elysium, the actors being all 
of the angelic order. The sun, represented 
by a man holding a golden disk; the moon, by 
another man, in the costume of a woman, bear- 
ing a silver crescent; the thunder by a third, 
carrying an axe to betoken a thunderbolt: 
who dashes about doing many deeds of vio- 
lence. The row of angels, Shin-sien, circle 
round or cross the heavenly orbs and elements, 
mimicking the conjunctions and the opposi- 
tions supposed to be maintained among the ar- 
mies of heaven. A mountain nymph, grateful 
for some kindness she has received, introduces 
a good emperor into these regions of bliss. 
He is not long there, till, feeling some solici- 
tude as to what is passing among his subjects 
in the lower world, and fancying that there 
are grievances to be redressed among his peo- 
ple, he condescends to revisit the earth and 
examine into the disorders of his estate. 

A tiger appears on the stage, the tiger being 
really a wicked courtier disguised. He rush- 
es into the secret apartments of the ladies, 
who scream with terror, while the tiger seizes 
the heir-apparent and drops him into a neigh- 
boring ditch. The ladies then hurry to the 
court of the emperor, fling themselves down 
in his presence, and recount the deplorable 
disaster which has befallen the young prince, 
and he is discovered to be the son of the moun- 
tain nymph who had been the guide of his fa- 
ther to the heavenly abodes. 

The emperor is plunged into utter misery. 
He determines to abdicate and to renounce 
the world. He calls to his counsels a crafty 
woman to discuss with her the nomination of a 
successor, and she recommends to his choice a 
half-witted youth, whom she expects to be a 
tool in her hands. The settlement of the 
crown is scarcely arranged, when the emper- 
or is carried aloft in the dragon chariot, or, in 
other words, departs this mortal life. The 
poor fool is brought forward, dreadfully per- 
plexed with the honors that surround him, and 


instead of rejoicing in his good fortune,he cries 
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out most piteously, “O, what shall I do?” 
The pathetic and the ludicrous are finely ex- 
hibited. There arrives to bis help the wicked 
courtier, who has thrown off his tiger skin— 
he who had broken the heart of his sovereign 
and carried away the heir tothe throne. The 
foolish emperor makes the traitor his confi- 
dential minister, who involves the emperor 
in inextricable embarrt ents, anarchy at 
home, and unfortunate wars abroad. 

It would seem a fit termination to the drama, 
that the heir should be restored and tranquil- 
lity re-established, instead of which a new se- 
ries of events are introduced, and quarrels and 
negotiations with a foreign court are the sub- 
ject-matter of the dialogue. Peace is to be es- 
tablished by the surrender of an obnoxious 
councillor, whose son-in-law is appointed to 


“pear the accepted proposals to the court that 


is to be conciliated. He undertakes the mis- 
sion, expecting to obtain more favorable con- 
ditions for his relative from the offended 
prince, and in order to make his journey with- 
out exciting too much observation, he returns 
home and disguises himself by a change of ap- 
parel. When he arrives at his destination he 
discovers that he has lost his letter of creden- 
tials, and recolleets that he has left it in the 
garments which he had thrown off. He is de- 
nounced as an impostor and a spy, and with 
great difficulty escapes, wends his way home- 
ward, rushes to his chamber, shakes garment 
after garment, but no letter is to be found. 
He throws himself into a chair, exhibiting the 


utmostagony. The servants gather round in 
sympathy, and he turns to a female slave and 
asks whether she knows anything about the 
missing letter. She tells ‘him that she had 
seen such a letter in the hands of her mistress, 
who is sitting nursing her baby in a remote 


part of the stage. On hearing this he looks 
upon her with a flood of light and a smile of 
affection which warms the whole audience to 
admiration. He removes his chair towards 
her, lays one hand on her shoulder, fondles 
the infant with the other, and she, with a look 
of love, surrenders the desired document, and 
all ends happily as it should do. 


Home is the residence not merely of the 
body, but of the heart; a place for the affec- 
tions to unfold and develop themselves; for 
children to love and learn, and play in; for 
husband and wife to toil smilingly together 
and make life a blessing. The object of all 
ambition should be to be happy at home; if we 


are not happy there, we are happy nowhere. 
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THE CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


“ Why come ye to our valley 
From your castle on the hill, 
Gazing, smiling on our darling— 
Mean ye her well or ill ?, 


“ Our Jessie is all artless— 
But wear ye not a mask? 
You are lord and I am peasant, 
Yet your purposes I ask.” 


O angel, more than mortal, 
Looked she in love and pride, 
Her lifted eyes on him who should 
Have claimed her for his bride. 


The traitorous lord was silent, 
He blushed and tried to frown ; 


‘Nor heeded when pale Jessie 
At her father’s feet fell down. 


He left the valley cottage— 
Lord Erlhart—dumbly still, 

And from that day the grass o’ergrew 
The worn path up the hill. _ 


When the harvest into garners 
Was gathered once again, 

A column traced the valley road— 
It was no bridal train! 


Sleeps Jessie in the churchyard; 
Kneels her sire within the cot, 

And prays for, that he curse not, 
Him who this woe hath wrought. 


LUCY BRADBURY’S LOVERS. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL, 


THERE was a pleasant little party at the 
house of John Bradbury, one of the first class 
clerks of a large manufacturing establishment 
in one of our pleasant New England towns. 
There was warm genuine hospitality, and 
plenty of good cheer; and the hearty welcome 
of the host and his family was untinctured by 
a single dash of pride or haughtiness; although 
his situation was far above many of the guests. 
Most of the latter were inferior clerks—some 
were workmen, but all of them belonging to 
the establishment. One, however, was con- 
sidered to be of higher rank than any present, 
and this was Robert Mason, the son of the 
rich owner of the factory. 

Many thought that he had lain aside his 
usual hauteur, on account of sweet Lucy 
Bradbury, the daughter of their host. Cer- 
tainly, he talked with no one else, and when 
the gay party separated, he alone lingered 
behind, as if disdaining to walk home with 
any of the pretty and interesting girls present. 

The next morning, there was a terrible re- 
action in the spirits of the gay circle of the 
previous evening. John Bradbury, in passing 
to the counting-room, had become accidentally 
entangled in some machinery, resulting in a 
death so frightful and shocking as nearly to 


take away the senses of the witnesses. An 


indistinguishable mass of fragments was all 
that remained of the handsome and noble 
frame that had been so full of life and anima- 
tien afew hours before,in his own house. 
What ascene that house presented now! Mrs. 
Bradbury and Lucy had just restored the 
rooms to something like order again, when 
the husband and father was brought in. Not 
even the melancholy satisfaction of seeing 
him was theirs,and ina few hours after he 
had gone out, bright, cheerful and hopeful as 
ever, the grave had hidden him from earthly 
sight forever. 

It may be anticipated that a large-hearted, 
generous man like John Bradbury must have 
spent almost the whole of his salary. While 
he had strength and ability, and the prospect 
of a higher remuneration, as was promised 
him, he could not be niggardly. His family 
should never be denied the little luxuries he 
could so easily obtain for them, for the sake 
of laying aside the insignificant sums they 
would cost; and so, unfortunately, they were 
without the means of obtaining even neces- 
saries. 

A generous contribution of his brother 
elerks, enabled Mrs, Bradbury to retain her 
house and furniture, and four of them offered 


to board with her. But there were three little 
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boys to be brought up and educated, and the 
way looked dark enough to the'widow. | - 
Lucy solved part of the problem as to how 
they should get along, by asking for her 
father’s situation for herself,a post he had 
fitted her for, without the most distant idea of 
her ever occupying it. She was examined as 
to her qualifications, and admitted without 
hesitation. In two weeks from her father’s 
death, therefore, she was seated at his desk, 
rapidly arranging the broken accounts that 
had accumulated, in the interim, her grave, 
sad face exciting the pity of her fellow-clerks, 
as her beautiful penmanship and correct, busi- 


ness-like method was calling forth their ad- 
miration and approval. 


Of course, her salary was smaller than that 
paid her father. Women can never expect to 
be rem~nerated for their labor like men; al- 
though the demand made upon them may be 
greater by far; but Lucy was grateful for the 
privilege of earning half what her father 
did. It was wearing work, however, and she 
faded and drooped, although she, kept. at it, 
persistently, never taking an hour that was 
not accorded to the rest, and being first and 
last at the counting-room. Such devotion to 
her work could not fail to interest the owner, 
Mr. Mason. He often lingered by her desk to 
give her some word of encouragement or 


Since the night preceding her father’s death, 
however, Robert Mason had never even 
spoken to Lucy. When meeting her, he had 
bowed, distantly, but vouchsafed no other 
sign of recognition. His close attention to 
her on that evening had excited remarks from 
many of the company, and now Lucy herself 
was pained and surprised at the change. Her 
heart had been touched by his evident inter- 
est in her, and she could not account for its 
sudden withdrawal. He seldom came to the 
counting-room. When he did, he did not 
notice the pale, thoughtful figure that sat 
there, immersed in papers and books. 

She had heard, accidentally, that he was 
going to be married to a rich and beautiful 
Miss Crossman, the belle of the neighborhood. 
She was, therefore, surprised, one day when 
the counting-room was unoccupied, except by 
herself, to see Robert Mason enter and take a 
chair by her desk. She glanced up at him, 
with eyes that were humid with recent tears, 
for it was just four months that day since her 
father died, and already the orphan had found 
that friends grew colder when they could no 
fonger be feasted and amused. Not real 
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friends, it is true, but they had passed for 
‘ Buch, arid | the trial was proportionally great. 

“Lucy! intears? Give me aright toknow 
who has caused them. Has my father—have 
the clerks—has any one offended or insulted 
you ?” 

Lucy was calm in a moment. “ There is 
no need of this, Mr. Mason. No one has hurt 
me; but recent events will sometimes over- 
power my self-control.” And she rose to take 
down her cloak. 

“Stop, Lucy!” He saw the angry flash in 
her eye, and said more softly, “ Miss Bradbury, 
hear me a moment.” 

“There is nothing which Mr. Mason can 
have to say to me, unless it relates to busi- 
ness, and as your father has just left me, after 
inspecting my accounts and pronouncing them 
satisfactory, I think there can be nothing to 
detain me longer.” 

She passed by him, as he stood, with an air 
of dignity which he dared not insult, and 
made her way homeward. She took care not 
to bevalone for an instant, after that, in the 
counting-room, until one day she was unex- 
pectedly detained to copy some letters. The 
door opened, and Robert Mason again entered, 
and again she eluded him. 

Mr. Mason had a partner—a man who had 
been away, to the South, ever since Lucy had 
been there. He had arrived recently, and had 
now taken his former position in the establish- 
ment, giving Mr. Mason an opportunity to es- 
cape awhile from care. When the latter went 
away, he had said to Mr. Tremaine, “The 
young lady in the counting-room is poor 
Bradbury’s daughter. Will you see that noth- 
ing annoying or disagreeable comes to 
her ?” 

Mr. Tremaine was so little of a lady’s man 
as it is called, that he hardly cared to have 
this wholesale disposal of a young woman 
upon his hands; but, nevertheless, he prom- 
ised Mason, who looked really in earnest, to 
see that she was comfortably sitpated. 

Hehad happened to pass the counting-room 
door, unseen, when Robert Mason was enter- 
ing it, and he saw how quickly Lucy left it. 

“ Here, then, is the secret cause of my good 
partner's uneasiness about this young lady. 
I will cultivate her acquaintance and consti- 
tute myself her guardian at once,” was the 
mental comment of Mr. Tremaine, as he wit- 
nessed this little scene. Robert Mason came 
out with a discomfited air. 

“T hear you are to marry Miss Crossman,” 
remarked Mr. Tremaine. “I give you joy; 
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for they say she is very amiable, as well as 
rich, beautiful and witty.” 

Robert looked sullen. “I have authorized 
no such report,” he answered ; “ people do me 
the honor of arranging my affairs gratui- 
tously.” 

Mr. Tremaine thought to himself, “ I'll ask 
Crossman about his daughter’s engagement.” 

From this time, Mr. Tremaine was much in 
the counting-room, and he bestowed an al- 
most parental care upon Lucy. She did not 
fear Robert Mason’s visits now; ahd, indeed, 
she had no need. He never came while Mr. 
Tremaine stood guard over her. 

There was little conversation between 
them; but, daily, they seemed to learn more 
and more of each other. He was present one 
day when Lucy received a note, the contents 
of which had a strange effect upon her. At 
first, her eyes flashed, her cheeks burned, and 
her whole countenance displayed anger and 
contempt. Then the tears came, she grew 
pale and faint, and leaned her head upon her 
hands in an agony of emotion. Tremaine 


_ approached her. 


“Miss Bradbury,” he said, “you are not 
thus easily moved for nothing. I fear the con- 
tents of that note are of an insulting nature. 
Will you confide in me? I am your friend, 
and Mr. Mason begged me to be your guar- 
dian, while he was absent.” 

His kind, fatherly manner overcame her. 
She gave him the note immediately. It was 
80 sweet to feel that she had any one to pro- 
tect her from insult. He read it and crushed 


it beneath his feet; then taking it up, he sald, 


“this may be wanted, sometime. Keep it, 
until you have need of it.” 

It was from Robert Mason; written with 
the most heartless disregard of her feelings— 
declaring his love for her, but saying that he 
had become entangled with Miss Crossman— 
that he did not love the latter, but must fulfil 
his engagement in that quarter. He besought 
her to go away with him. He would procure 
every luxury, make any sacrifice for her, if 
she would only consent to come under his 
protection. 

Lucy was too much distressed to remain. 
She must go to her mother, she told Mr. Tre- 
maine, and this proof of her perfect innocence 
charmed and satisfied him. He went home 
with her, and he agreed with her mother’s de- 
cision that Lucy must be exposed no longer 
to such persecution. She should leave the 
counting-room. Her home — surely, 
be sacred from insult. . 


The wedding of Robert Mason and Miss 
Crossman was now delayed only for the re- 
turn of Mr. Mason. Lucy was advised, by 
her friend, to take no notice of the insult she 
had received ; but if she was farther troubled, 
to call upon him for protection. He would 
make it a point to be at her mother’s, at least 
once a day, and her little brothers would 
easily find him if she should need him. 

Robert Mason was indignant at receiving 
no answer from Lucy, and lost no time in call- 
ing upon her at home. It was but the day 
before the appointed wedding. He did not 
see Lucy, of course. She saw him through 
the blin, despatched little Walter for Mr. 
Tremaine, and left her mother to receive him. 
Mason was awkward and embarrassed, but 
finally pretended that he had business with 
Lucy from the firm. 

“Tt can be settled as well by one of the 
principals,” said Mrs. Bradbury, calmly. “I 
see one of them approaching the house at this 
moment.” 

His confusion at seeing Mr. Tremaine was 
so great that Mrs. Bradbury really pitied 
him ; especially when that gentleman unfolded 
the note he had written to Lucy and read it 
through. 

“ Robert Mason,” he said, “a man who is on 
the eve of marriage with an innocent, unsus- 
pecting woman, must be lost to all respect for 
her to write in this strain to one as good and 
innocent as she. Do you not perceive that I 
have the power to expose your conduct by 
showing this note to your father, and to Miss 
Crossman’s guardian? You were once quite 
satirical upon people managing your affairs. 
Suppose that they should do so to a greater 
extent than ever? Shame on you, yourg 
man!” he continued; “is this the way you 
take to repay your father for his indulgence? 
Is this the way you would like a friend of 
yours to act toward your sister or your be- 
trothed? It would be no worse for them to 
receiye an insult like this, than for Lucy 
Bradbury—the daughter of a man as respect- 
able as your father—as respectable as Miss 
Crossman’s father was when living, and, in 
herself, a model of virtue and goodness, which 
no man, save one utterly depraved, would 
dare to injure.” 

To do Mason justice, we must own that he 
quailed beneath the scathing rebuke of Mr. 
Tremaine’s eyes and lips; and, in his eager- 
ness to evade them, he rose to go. 

“Stop sir!” cried Mr. Tremaine, “ you do 
not leave this room alive,.until you implore 


pardon of Miss Bradbury, of her mother and 
of me, as the future husband of the lady to 
whom you addressed this shameful missive.” 

Mrs. Bradbury looked confounded. She 
had not yet learned that Mr. Tremaine had 
proposed for Lucy’s hand, had been accepted, 
and that ber daughter was on the point of 
eonfiding her secret to her mother, when 
Robert Mason arrived. If the poor woman 
did look confounded, it was only from glad- 
ness; for she had learned te look upon Mr. 
Tremaine as the best and truest friend her 
daughter possessed, 

At his request, she called Luey, and then 
was witnessed one of the most aBject and 
humiliating scenes that could be imagined. 
Fear of his father, of Miss Crossman’s guar- 
dian—of Mr. Tremaine himself—and last, but 
not least, the fear of ridicule from his gay as- 
sociates, to whom he had boasted—all com- 
bined to subdue him into a thorough coward, 
He asked pardon as humbly as Mr. Tremaine 
could desire ; but the granting it was reserved, 
until time should prove that he had forsworn 
the sins of his youth and become a better 
man. 

Some hints received by Miss Crossman’s 
guardian broke off the match altogether ; and 
Robert Mason, foiled, disappointed and angry, 
absented himself from home, and wandered— 
no one knew whither, The lady was pot, it 
seemed, heart-broken; for she soon married a 
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most estimable man, one of Tremaine’s friends. 
Between her and Lucy arose a tender and 
lasting friendship, and from her, she at length 
learned what an escape she had had from a 
man like Robert Mason. 


If ever life was prosperously cast, it was 
that of the Tremaines, Not the least of their 
happiness came from making the widowed 
mother happy. Her boys were provided, 
through Tremaine’s influence with situations 
that enabled them to support their mother in 
ease and comfort; the eldest taking what had 
been his father’s place, and the others study- 
ing professions and becoming skilful and effi- 
cient practitioners. : 

After Mr. Mason’s death, Robert returned 
home and succeeded to his property. Mr. 
Tremaine, very properly, refused to continue 
in business with him, and established a new 
firm with the eldest Bradbury. Mason, unused 
to business, soon went adrift, and it was not 
many years before his father’s fine fortune 
was entirely dissipated, and Robert left to 
utter ruin. Had the Tremaines been revenge- 
ful, they might have enjoyed the spectacle 
of his degradation; but they only pitied and 
tried to help him back to a virtuous life, 

It was all in vain. His vices were too firmly 
fixed; and when fortune was gone, his false 
friends departed, and, at length, he filled the 
grave of a self-murderer. 


BEAUTY.—THE ROSE. 


G. D. SANBORN. 


A rose, just bursting into bloom 


One bright summer’s morning in May, 
Lay asleep in its sweet garland tomb, 
Ere the lark had awakened the day. 


The stars had been weeping all night, 
Their tears were yet fresh on its stem; 
Up rose the first blessing of light, 
To gaze on this beautiful gem. 


Like a mother, that wakens her child 
With a kiss all so gentle, so sweet,— 
The breath of the morn so stilly and mild, 

Touched lightly, and woke it from sleep. 


How freshly it looked—how sweet was its smile, 
With pearl drops enclosed in its arms; 
While the violet looked all the while, — 


And envied the rose, for its charms. 
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Noon came, like a queen on her throne, 
Her robes perfumed all the air; 


In splendor and glory it shone, 


The sweetest and fairest of fair. 


The humming-bird kissed it all day, 
And murmured its song of delight; 
While the honey-bee whispered its lay, 
Seeking its arms for the night. 


How short was its life; its beauty, how brief! 
Behold now the change of one hour; 

The night-wind came forth, like a thief, 
And breathed on this beautiful flower. 


Its leaves are now scattered and shéd, 
The breeze stole its perfume away ; 
The humble bee mourned for the dead, 

Its beauty all fled in a day. 


Beauty, like the rose, is but fleeting; 

We know not the storms of the morrow, 
For death is forever a-seeking 

Some victims of beauty and sorrow. 


DELIVERANCE, 


BY M. A. BATES. 


“Now, Gougin, I'll tell you just what I 
want of you. You have passed the cabin, I 
think, where I board with my brother and 
his wife ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“All right, then; about twelve o’clock to- 
night come around there and whistle, easily, 
near the little window facing Gnat’s Spring; 
I will then unbar the door for you; without a 
word put your bowle knife in action upon the 
youngster who sleeps behind a white curtain 
in the kitchen, and—” 

“ The deuce, Spokely, I thought it was only 
your brother and his wife you wanted killed ; 
if there’s any more to be mardered, butcher a 
little yourself, for I can’t stop to put all three 
out of the way; I’ve a different and better 
paying job over on Dreary Hill, to-night.” 
And the short, hideous man, standing before 
the first speaker in the twilighted backwoods, 
whisked, flercely, a great knife from his to- 
bacco-scented belt, and began drawing it back 
and forth, with nimble motion, over the huge 
rock looming at his side. 

“ Well,” rejoined the dark-faced Spokely, as 
he half turned from his brother wretch, and 
peered, with evil, apprehensive glance, through 
the compact cedars and pines, “ well, I had 


forgotten my chit of a nephew when I spoke 
to you t’other day over in Jake Staples’s tav- 
ern. But you must finish the boy and New- 
ton; yes, ha! and I'll stop the breath of the 
old woman; that is, if you’re so hard up for 
time.” 

“That’s the tune,” cried the other, with 
diabolical approval ; “you're the right covey, 
now, Spokely ; besides, I should charge you, 
we'll say, forty dollars more to knife her; the 
wimmen allers set up sich a yipping! How 
long since the uncle up north, who willed him 
this property, died ?” 

“O, only a month ago. But the cars were 
never made that shall whirl my triumphant, 
gratified brother where he shall luxuriate, 
while I still dog away at this cursed charcoal- 
burning out here. I wouldn’t want my sister- 
in-law and the youngster killed if I wasn’t 
sure that I never could get the property it they 
should live. I saw the will, you know; and 
the old man signified that if Newton wasn’t 
living they should inherit the estate; but now 
the three corpses of these favored fools shall 
be the warrant for my enjoying the good for- 
tune of which old Rackabones, out of revenge, 
refused me. I’m his only living kinsman, 
except Newton.” 
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“©, ho! that’s it, my lad! Well, then, 
you'll have no trouble in walking gently into 
wealth and comfort. But I’m off—will be at 
the cabin at twelve and let off my whistle. I 
suppose that you'll keep awake ?” 

“Awake!” and Spokely’s angry, excited 
glance glowered upon the murderer. “Awake! 
I look like sleeping, don’t you think so? Ah, 
how an I ever wait for the coming midnight!” 
As the chuckling Gougin hastened off, the 
other rascal turned and bounded on toward 
the cabin of his brother. * * * 
“Yes, Elam, we've all had supper, but I’ve 
kept hot by the fire those birds which you 
shot yesterday. I’ve cooked them to please 
you, I know.” And kind, comely Mrs. Spoke- 
ly threw into the emptied teapot an extra 
portion of hyson, and ran into her little bed- 
room for the soft, patch-covered rocking- 
chair for her heartless brother-in-law to sit 
in, while she rendered more genial and appe- 
tizing the generous but awry load upon the 
white, sand-scoured supper-table. 

“Where’s Newton and the boy?” interro- 
gated the sullen tones of Elam Spokely, as, 
sinking into the chair, he observed that his 
brother and nephew were not visible in the 
lower part of the cabin. 

“Newton’s up attic, and Josey’s helping 
him fix up the great travelling trunk that we 
brought from the north so long. ago. We can 
pack a great deal in it,so we shall take it 
along with us, day after to-morrow. Ah, 
Elam, don’t look so down; for as soon as hus- 
band gets the control of this unexpected 
property, we have cheerfully decided to send 
you the money to travel north with. Yes, 
dear brother,” turning from the now ready 
table and grasping, with warm, regardful 
clasp the shrinking, cold hand of the deceitful 
relative, “yes, my dear brother, although 
Uncle Haver did not in his last affairs evince 
much cordiality towards you, yet we wish to 
convince you that our new plenty is not ac- 
cepted by us as a condition to neglect or 
coldly regard you.” 

“Yes, brother Elam,” added a cheerful 
voice from the little open stairway at his back, 
and another true, frank face sought the 
wretch’s averted one, while a hearty, fraternal 
pressure rested on each shoulder, “ Yes, 
brother Elam, and you shall find that, as the 
‘welcome and loved participant of our coming 
_plenteous home, you will be as satisfied and 
happy as ever a man was. Ho! who will 
ever think that we have burnt charcoal for a 
living? Ha! ha! ha!” 


* * * 

“ Minnie, I tell you he’s blue, to-night, that’s 
all. What an idea, wifey, to think that he 
whispered ‘ curse you’ just as I turned round 
from assuring him that we really cared for 
him—that in prosperity or poverty we would 
always draw back the home door ‘for his 
welcome entrance !” : 

“ But,” persisted the wife, softly, in answer 
to the low remark of Newton, which had been 
uttered as they were that night repairing to 
the little bedroom opposite the white-draped 
space where slept their little son, “ but it is a 
certain fact, for his great, singular eyes looked 
dreadfully wild and mad as they followed you 
when you went out to the barn. ‘ Curse you!’ 
O, that utterance shows that he is still most 
revengeful toward you for having preceded 
him in the favor of your uncle.” 

“Bah, bah! it’s not so, Minnie; he was curs- 
ing, most likely, about the charcoal burner 
who stole his tobacco, this morning. It wont 
do to take note of all the actions of a gloomy, 


“eccentric fellow like Elam. Ah, wife, wont 


we give little Joe an education when we 
reach the north !” 

With eyes bending their strained glance 
out towards the forest which skirted the rye 
field by the cabin, Elam Spokely sat by the 
open, four-paned window of his little garret. 

“ Probably it’s midnight, now,” said he to 
himself. “Gougin must be here ina moment. 
Ah! that’s him coming along under the burnt 
cedar. I'll run down to the door. Don’t— 
don’t whistle or speak one word,” was Spoke- 
ly’s excited whisper to the fiend below, who 
was looking up to the little window, with his 
great lips puckered for the performance of the 
specified signal. 

“ Yes, all asleep; but be sure to gag the boy 
before you use the knife; he can’t scream, 
then. Step easy, after you have stilled him. 
I will show you where the two others are. 
You must be mighty brisk, and get your 
blade into my brother’s heart, for he is a hard 
one to battle with. I'll shoot the woman with 
my rifle, and steal up to my room while you 
murder the youngster; I’m sensitive about 

” 


“ Now,” spoke Gougin, as his great, ox-like 
orbs glared in between the white hangings 
upon the rosy-cheeked, sleeping lad, “I must 
fill his mouth with something, or else, as that 
inferual Spokely says, he’ll yelp. Ah! here’s 
somebody's old cap. He can’t squeal much 
with this choking him ;” and the inhuman vil- 
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lain, crushing it completely together, grasped 
with one horny band the white throat of little 
Joseph, while the other jammed the large, 
fine mass into the child’s mouth, tearing one 
of his ruby lips in twain. O,what agony lived 
in the ashy face of the poor boy! His win- 
some brown eyes, trembling with terror, 
looked out their pleading into the brutal 
countenance over him. 

“No, no, youngket, you’re going, going 
soon, as the auction man says, so jest shet up 
your eyes, an’ you wont see how this knife 
pint goes, and—” 

The murderer, with his ready knife, never 
uttered another syllable, for an Indian hatch- 
et, gleaming in the half darkness behind him, 
had penetrated clean through his demon head. 
He stumbled, dead, over the little moaner, 
who was lying with his fair throat and chin 
bathed in blood. 

“Ah, poor little brave,” said a tall, fur-robed 
Indian, thrusting back to the floor the dead 
murderer, and, bending down, drew out gently 
the huge gag from the boy’s mouth ; “ O, poor 
little brave, skunk pale-fuce no kill’ee, now.” 

“ Gougin, say, have you done it?” breathed 
a voice near them. 

With a proud, silent upraising of his lithe 
form from beside little Joseph, the Indian 
drew his hatchet from the mangled fiend’s 
head, and darting from the groaning little 
sufferer, glided out to the foot of the stairs. 

“Why, man,” commenced Spokely, as he 
stepped from the last stair and pulled the red 
skin fiercely by the arm, “ you’ve botched it— 
you aint half finished the little fool; hear him 
groan, so you—” 

“Ha!” hissed the Indian, as with a mighty 
down-cleaving of his sharp axe he severed the 
hand that gripped him, “I’ve caught ‘Stinging 
Snake,’ bad pale face, now. Die, die—no 
make knife cut up good white brother—good 
squaw—never!” And the next moment one 
short cry of horror was the warrant that the 
inhuman brother had yielded up his base, 
black life. 

Carrying along the dead wretch, the red- 
skin threw him contemptuously over the 
corpse of Gougin, then burst into the bed- 
room where the chareoal-burner and his wife 
slumbered. 

“ Whoop, wake up, pale face, good brother,” 
he shouted in Newton’s ear. 

Like a dart went up the closed eyelids from 
the surprised vision of the awakened man. 

“ Winneroah !” he cried, “ why does my red 
brother come in the midnight ?” 


“O God, what is the trouble, husband?” 
broke in Minnie, as she sprang from the bed. 
“Ah! I hear my boy groan and call mother!” 

“Yes,” responded their dusky deliverer, as 
he drew back from the horrified parents, “ lit- 
tle brave living now—Minneroah send the 
two tigers to the Great Spirit. Come and see!” 

“ O heaven!” and Newton Spokely tottered 
away from the blood-stained corpses, ani 
sunk, gasping, on the couch of his wounded 
child. To think—I see through it all—that 
Elam should—how, brave Minneroah, did you 
know of our great need? O, my dear wife, 
thank the Supreme Ruler above—thank our 
noble red brother, that our eyes look on tire 
living world otice more, and on each other!” 

“Yes, we can never thank him enough,” 
and Minnie, raising her ashy face from the 
little pained head quivering in her warm, 
trembling clasp, took, gratefully, the dusky 
rescuer’s hand. 

* Good squaw, kind white brother,” spoke 
the red man, turning a humid glance upon the 
wife and husband. “ You always niuch friend- 
ly to Winneroah; you laugh warm when he 
comes into wigwam, and your eyes never say 
hate when you tell him, rest, eat much. In- 
dian much feel good to you. He hear two 
snakes say they kill you all in the dark night; 
Winneroah make axe sharp, quick, when he 
hear that. They no bite more now.” 

“ Our deliverer! The Great Spirit forever 
bless Winneroah,” was the grateful sentiment 
and heavenward pleading which the hearts of 
the rescued sent thrilling upon their lips, as 
the happy and satisfied Indian departed. 


SHOALS. 

The old steamer Ontario was first the pio- 
neer, and then for years the Leviathan steamer 
of Lake Ontario, and through nearly her 
whole existence under the pilotage of Cap- 
tain Pat Wallace—Glass-eye Pat, we used to’ 
call him, from the circumstance that his star- 
board eye was a glass one, Pat had been 
over every part of the lake but one, and one 
day he accidentally run the Ontario over that. 

Driving the big steamer under full steam 
along down the south shore of the lake, his 
glass eye side landward, he ripped her slap on 
top of Ford’s shoal, an ugly ledge just above 
Oswego, and close into the beach. 

As the uld water-wagon went scraping and 
grinding on top of the submerged rocks, Pat 
sung out in utter astonishment: 

“ Herrings alive !| Who thought there were 
shoals so near shore?” 
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* Witt ANGEVINE and Peter McEwin were 

‘two old bachelors among the many solitary 

ones who established their head-quarters in 

the great city of New York. Not so very 

old, either; but it is natural to call single 

gentlemen at thirty-five years of age “old 

bachelors,” and we.don’t feel like sacrificing 

‘cusiom in the instance of Will and Peter. 

‘Besides, they were such jolly, good-natured 
fellows that they rather liked the appellation 

than otherwise, and were often joking each 
other about it. 

Will kept “ bachelor hall” down town, and 
Peter stayed at a fashionable boarding-house 

up town. Will was the best looking of the 
-two, and Peter was the heaviest. Will turned 
the heads of many marriageable young ladies, 
and Peter turned the scale at two hundred 
and fifty! Will was well off, in.a worldly 
point of view, and Peter was rich. Will had 
.been all over the United States, and Peter 
had “ done” the continent. 

Whenever Will and Peter met, they found 
.80 much to talk about, and liked each other's 
company so well, that they generally kept 
together for two or three days, and only part- 
-ed when business, or some other contingency, 
interposed. 

In the heated term, they took a trip to- 
gether, and were most always to Be found at 
Saratoga, Newport, or some other summer 
resort, where much company was assembled 
and good cooks abundant; for most of these 
solitary old fellows, you know, usually get 
* tired of their own society in avery short time, 
and long—not only for the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
—but for the flesh without the pots, and 
plenty of it, too! 

My dear young friend, the blushing damsel, 
owho has rapidly glanced over the foregoing 
«sentence, will please treasure it up as a very 
wise and useful piece of information; for 
when you have got through flirting with us 


twenty, set your cap for one of these ‘rich, 
forty- year-old men-of-the-world, you will find 
it greatly to your advantage to give numerous 
parties, and to set the best of tables—the 
former is the bait, and the latter the hook 


young fellows, and, at the gushivg age of 
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THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 
EDITION! 


BY ROCHESTER. 


that will securé your fish! Thank us kindly, 
and pass on, 

Half of the year in which our story is set, 
had gone. The “Glorious Fourth” had been 
fire-crackered and torpedoed in the usual 
patriotic manner, by Young America, and 
everybody who was anybody had left the 
great city for rural felicities and dis-cowforts. 

New York wore a deserted look. Did it? 
A stranger perambulating its streets, never 
knew the difference; but men of society, like 
Will and Peter, felt lonely, and knew that the 
time had come when Fashion said, “ Pack 
your trunks, and foliow me to the country.” 
So after one of their usual three-day excur- 
sions about town, they entered a stall at Jel- 
monico’s, and discussed the question over 
their dinner. 

“Newport be hanged,” began Will; “* 
wouldn’t—pass the pepper—I wouldn't go 
there again this year for anything! RKemem- 
ber the food they dished up last time ?” 

“ Yes, of course; couldn’t eat it; poor stuff.” 

“This is a rare piece of beef—the salt, 
please; thank you. What do you think of 
Saratoga? The Petrolias and De Joneses 
have gone there.” 

“O, the place is well enough, only the con- 
founded water—the very smell of it makes me 
sick—rather stay a month at Coney Island, 
and eat clam chowder.” 

“ Well, that wouldu’t be so bad, that’s a 
fact; but who ever heard of such a thing? 
Vl tell you—a trip through the western lakes 

would be something new for us.” 

“ Yes; but who wants to be cooped up ona 
steamboat fora month? Let’s go to the Falls.” 

“Agreed—the Fallsit is. Start to-morrow ?” 

“No, not till Monday; I can’t get away 
before. Come up.and stay with me Sunday 
night, and we'll be all ready in the morning.” 

On the appointed day they started, reached 
Niagara the same evening, /ollowed the usual 
modes of killing time,.and got tired of the 
place in a week. 

“These quadrilies have used me up,” said 
the over-heated Peter, une night, to his chum. 

“And there isn’t half-a-dozen of our set 
here,” replies. Will. 
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. dhe grub isn’t any of the best,” sighs 


“And everything costs like the dev—hem !” 
swears Will. 

“And it’s deucedly hot,” puffs Peter. 

“T vote a move,” says Will. 

“Second the motion,” exclaims Peter. 
‘“We'll go to Lewiston in the morning, and 
take the American line steamer for Montreal 
—thence to the White Mountains, where it’s 
cool.” 

“Sensible idea,” responds Will; and the 
next day found them on board the “ Bay 
State,” steaming down old Ontario. 

Have you ever been down the St. Lawrence 
River and through the rapids? It’s one of 
the most pleasurable and exciting trips to be 
had—but we’re not going to spoil it for you 
by an attempt at description—try it next 
summer, and see if you don’t enjoy it! 

Will and Peter stayed a day in Montreal, 
and then crossed over to a certain little re- 
treat in the White Mountains, where a few 
jolly old fellows like themselves were care- 
lessly lounging round the piazza of the neat 
hotel, and enjoying the cool breeze from the 
hills, hardly stirring from the comfortable 
positions they assumed, the whole day long. 
They came here every season, preferring this 
quiet nook to the more frequented parts of 
the mountains. No railroad came within 
twenty miles of the place; there were no 
guides to seduce them into a trip up the steep 
hills—none of the petty annoyances common 
to more fashionable localities. The landiord 
was a slow and easy fellow, like themselves, 
and his wife and daughters excellent cooks— 
in short, it was a perfect paradise for fat, lazy 
and quiet people, and was, for the most part, 
visited by that class of mankind. 

Facing the hotel was one of the highest 
mountains of the range, but very few indeed 
was the number of visitors that had ever at- 
tempted to discover the contents of its forests, 
or to get a glimpse of the beauties of nature 
discernible from its cragged peak. Climbing 
hills was altogether too laborious for these 
sons of freedom—and laziness, and was not 
the kind of amusement that they indulged in. 
Ambition had been left behind, with other 
complaints and cares, and a cushioned arm- 
chair, a good cigar and a gentle breeze were 
the great desiderata. 

Will and Peter travelled toward this haven 
of repose in a rickety stage-coach, and ar- 
rived just at dusk, and just in time for supper, 
which consisted of the tenderest bread-pan- 


cakes, (Peter “cleaned out” three plates of 
them), nice, fresh butter and toast, brook 
trout and other delicacies to be found only at 
well-kept country taverns. 

After the meal, they took their places on the 
piazza with the rest of the good people, and 
puffed away at their cigars with a keen enjoy- 
ment of the quiet scene. The moon was up, 
and every star twinkled; the milky way, the 
big dipper, and all the other celestial phe- 


nomena were lending their aid to make the’ 


night brilliant; the bold old mountain oppo- 
site was basking in the silvery light; “every- 
thing was lovely,” and altogether calculated 
to soothe the most restless spirits, such as our 
heroes were not. 

“ Old fellow,” said Peter, after a long silence, 
“this is grand!” 

“And sublime!” replied Will. “I believe 
we can enjuy it much better from its contrast 
with the life we Lave just left.” 

“Undoubtedly ; have you never noticed that 
one’s appreciation of events is sharpened, if 
not altogether formed, by contrast with other 
objects ?” 

“O yes, often; how could you criticise 
an opera or a play unless you had seen many 
of them ?” 

“Well, you couldn’t, unless you happened 
to be a very close student and a great reader ; 
and then it would be almost impossible, with- 
out a delicate sense of true merit, and a tho- 
rough understanding of human nature.” 

“It might be done that way; but after all, 
contrast is the only real criterion. I wonder 
if there’s any way of getting to the top of that 
mountain ?” 

“Of course there is—the old proverb says 
80.” 

“ What old proverb ?” 

“ Where there's a Will, there’s a way!” 

“ That’s good; the man who wrote it, must 
have known you and 1.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Why, you're the weigh, aint you?” 

“Ha! Excruciating!” 

“Do you know, I’d like to go up to the 
summit yonder?” 

“No; how should I know it? Besides, I 
thought we came here to keep quiet and cool ; 
that’d be a pretty way of conducting our- 
selves !” 

“Pretty or not, I think the trip would well 


repay the trouble. Landlord, ever been up - 
mountain ?” 


“No sir.” 


“Is there a path ?” 
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“ Guess not.” 

“Anybody ever go up there?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“We'll go over and take. a look at it to- 
morrow, Mac.” 

“ Takes two to make a bargain; don’t count 
your chickens before—” 

“O pshaw! you haven’t got so lazy that 
you can’t take a little exercise—besides, it's 
cooler over there.” 

“ Well, we'll see when to-morrow comes.” 

To-morrow came, and found the usual row 
of lounging humanity n their usual places on 
the piazza, and busy with their usual occupa- 
tion of doing nothing. Will made many in- 
quiries about the mountain, but no one seem- 
ed to know any more about it than the land- 
lord did; so after breakfast, he (Will) came 
out in front, and proposed to the gentlemen 
assembled, that they form a party to explore 
the unknown region. A long stare of sur- 
prise followed this unheard-of extravagance, 
and was finally succeeded by such exclama- 
tions as “ Can’t see it!” “Humbug!” “ When 
did you escape *” “ The idea!” “ The mountain 
be— (naughty word)” &c, &c,, after which 
tirade of abuse and chain of irony, it was only 
by the greatest effort that Will could induce 
Peter to be his companion, for the former 
never thought of such a thing as giving up 
the proposed tramp, and the latter about con- 
cluded not to try it, after such a greeting. 

However, as Will seemed bent on going, 
Peter thought he’d be agreeable. So they 
started off, and after walking a short distance, 
left the road, and began ascending. For the 
first few rods they got along very easily, but 
soon the underbrush began to thicken, the 
rocks became more frequent and abrupt, and 
Peter began to sweat and grumble. 

“Come along, old lazy bones,” cried Will, 
“Take hold that branch there, and let your- 
self drop. Fine view from this rock—can see 
the hotel—somebody waving his handkerchief 
at us—no, he’s only blowing his nose!” , 

Peter scrambled up, and stood puffing by 
his side. The place they had reached was a 
level plateau, about one hundred feet square, 
and they had only succeeded in getting on it 
by climbing a tree and swinging off from a 
branch—no easy work for men of their calibre 
—and an undertaking which Peter, at least, 
would never have attempted, but for the fear 
of being laughed at by Will. So here they 
sat down to cool themselves, and drink in the 
glorious view spread before them. 

“T can’t find adjectives to properly express 


my feelings,” said the enthusiastic Will. 

“ Neither can I,” replies the uncomfortable 
Peter. “The scenery is well enough, but.it’s 
too hard work to get up here. Whew!” 

“ Mac, you’re fast growing fat and lazy. 
Now I feel well repaid for my exertions—be- 
sides, the exercise is a good thing for us.” 

“Almost too good. How are we going to 
get down again?” 

“Same way we came up.” 

“But we can’t reach that branch we 
dropped off from!” 

“Thunder! I néver thought of that! Per- 
haps we can get on to another one—let’s see; 
and they: went toward the tree, only to dis- 
cover that not a friendly branch stretched 
anywhere near them except the one they had 
used before, and that was ten feet above their 
heads! 

“ Here's a pretty pickle you've got us into, 
by your confounded foolishness,” whined 
Peter. “ We'll be obliged to stay up here and 
starve, and I’m awful hungry now!” 

“T'll risk but what we can get down safe 
enough—come to the other end of the rock, 
and look for a path.” 

“This is the last time you ever get me— 
Will, look there! look there!” And Peter 
nervourly grasped his companion by the arm, 
and pointed in the direction they were about 
to take, 

“1 don’t see anything; what are you trem- 
bling so about ?” 

“See that clump of bushes in front of us?” 

“Yes; but what of—Great Cesar! what is 
that!” exclaimed Will, as he beheld the two 
glaring eyes that had frightened Peter. 

“Some ferocious beast, probably. What 
are we going to do now ?” 

“The Lord only knows!” Will was just 
able to reply, when the bushes suddenly part- 
ed, and out rushed four black monsters! 

“ Bears! Bears!” shouted Peter, “run, 
for your life! And he turned, stumbled over 
a loose stone, rolled over the edge of the rock, 
and disappeared from view. 

Will felt this to be the case, but didn’t see 
it. The blood had frozen in his veins, his hair 
was stiff, and a total blindness had come over 
him. Ages seemed to rull by, as he thus stood 
inanimate, life was fast ebbing, he thought, 
and he gave himself up as lost. However, 
the blood that had rushed to his head and 
stagnated there, began to flow again in the 
course of a few seconds, and with feturning 
vision, he was just able to catch a glimpse of 
Sour black sheep! 
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‘It was some time before he had completely 
recovered from+he shock, and then he thought 
of poor Peter. He easily found a place of 
exit from the.rock, and running round to the 
spot where Peter had dropped, discovered his 
friend writhing in a thorn-apple bush, on 
which he had luckily alighted. 

“Are you hurt?” asked Will. 
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“No; but I never expected to see you 
again! How’d you escape ?” 

“ Sheep very seldom hurt anybody!” 

“ Shee—!” 

“ Now see here—this must never leak out!” 

“No, and you'll never get me to explore 
mountains again!” 


AN ANGEL IN THE CLOUDS. 


BY G. W. B. 
Methonght the clouds in heaven so fair, She was a pleasant angel here, 
Were isles, with cities filled; Before wings had been given 
With spires and turrets gleaming there, To bear her to that blissful sphere, 
Just like the castles in the air Beyond the silver cloud, so near 
We often build. Her native heaven. 
These islands, in the realms of space, I’ve seen her at the sick child's bed, 
Sailed on through seas of blue; Watch, with unsleeping eye, 
And there I could distinctly trace Until its gentle spirit fled, 
The azure wing and angel face On rosy pjnions from the dead, 
Of one I knew. To God on high. 
She sat upon a radiant throne, When sun-lit clouds are goating by, 
And wore a crown of light; I often bow to hear 
More glorious than the sun at noon, The sweep of wings from yonder sky, 
A heavenly halo round her shone, Where ministering spirits fly 
Her robes were white. From spfere to sphere. 


MY EXPERIENCE KEEPING HOUSE, 


BY MISS AMELIA DUTTON, 


ALL the young folks of my acquaintance 
come to me with their household troubles, and 
I believe look upon me as a sort of dragon in 
the art of housekeeping, with a specialty for 
solving the vagaries of tradesmen’s bills, and 
gifted by nature with sufficient courage to 
cope with that terrible bugbear, a domestic 
servant, When I see their anxious young 
faces, and listen to their sorrowful tales, my 
thoughts go back to an adventure of my own 
early youth. 

It was winter, and I was about fifteen years 
old, when my mother’s health obliged her to 
leave London, so that a long perspective of 
Christmas preparations and the entie charge 
of the housekeeping fell to my lot. So.many 
solemn injunctions accompanied the trust that 
I became rather unhappy, and secretly would 

29 


have given much to escape my promotion; 
but of course, when mama, upon my faintly 
hinting my misgivings, said: “My dear, you 
are no longer a child, ete.,” I assumed a ma- 
ture air, and vainly endeavored to understand 
her instructions. A day or two after she was 
driven away in a carriage full of pillows and 
shawls, while I stood watching her from the 
door, with a very large bunch of keys in my 
hand, and something in my eyes that made 
the street look very queer and confused. 

As the orders for that day had been giver, 
Thad a short time before me in which to re- 


flect upon my newly-acquired empire, My. 


ruminations were of a very dismal character, 
when I remembered that I was on terms of. 
painful familiarity with the cook, who was in. 
the habit of calling me “ My dear.” 


? 
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_ When we had dinner-parties, our man By- 
ron seemed to have a weather eye open to in- 


tercept the wine as it approached my neigh- 
borhood. I was very sore upon this subject, 


although I infinitely preferred water; but,. 


with the martyr-like spirit common to my age, 
would have gladly sacrificed my tastes to in- 


duce people to think me a year or two older 
than I really was. Byron’s officiousness of- 


fended, and at the same time awed me, so that ~ 


a reprimand would, I felt, be more than I 
could manage in connection with him. The 
housemaid regularly ordered me out of my 
own bedroom if I intruded at cleaning times, 
and would ruthlessly destroy any trifies which 
she judged useless and troublesome to dust. 
In fact, I was generally considered of no ac- 


count by the servants. When I thought of 


this, and what foundation my ignorance gave 
for it, my heart sank. The more I thought, 
the more I felt some desperate move on my 
own part was necessary, and I finally resolved 
to astonish papa himself by my demeanor. 

No sooner had I made the resolution than 
I determined to carry it into execution that 
very evening, when a stranger was coming to 
dine. 

For the better fulfilment of my purpose I 
got out # book on housekeeping, and turning 
to that portion which treated of “the mis- 
tress,” I found a recommendation to glance at 
the newspapers in order to be able, upon the 
return of the master in the evening, to con- 
verse with him upon the topics of the day. 
This struck me as an excellent idea; and I ac- 
cordingly buried myself in the Times until it 
was time todress. After acarefuland lengthy 
toilet, I descended to the drawing-room, 
and sat upright on a sofa, with my heart beat- 
ing very fast, waiting for papa and his friend. 
When they arrived, I was rather disturbed by 
papa’s saying, “ Mr. Freeman, this is my little 
daughter Rose, my housekeeper for the pres- 
ent?” however I behaved with much dignity, 
and tried to look as accustomed to it as I 
could. I thought papa very cruel for calling 
attention to my taking mamn’s seat as a 
great joke, and I was further outraged by his 
asking me if I hadn’t better send the soup to 
him to dispense, and by Byron’s intense enjoy- 
ment of this sally. However, we got through 
dinner with tolerable smoothness, and I should 
again have become quite comfortable had not 
my mind been perturbed by anticipation of 


‘the critical moment When the ladies usually 


leave the dining-room. How majestic ap- 
peared the idea of rising amid general confu- 
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sion and a rush of gentlemen to open the door! 
How I longed to sweep out, leaving a napkin- 
strewn room behind me. But, alas, papa was 
seated opposite! Then torturing fears arose 
that I was in the way, and I began to get very 
red cheeks as these thoughts trooped through 
my head one after the other. Never can] 
forget the relief I felt when Mr. Freeman 
looked at his watch and declared he had only 
time to catch his train. My gratitude to kind- 
ly Fate, who had caused him to live out of 
town, was) unbounded; and when I sat down 
to play to papa, I reflected with delight that, 
in Mr, Freeman’s eyes, my dignity was un- 
shaken. 

After tea papa, being thoroughly aroused 
from his nap, I brought in some work, and 
seating myself on the opposite side of the fire- 
place, felt that now was my time for the topics 
of the day. After rejecting one or two sub- 
jects as being too feminine, I made a bold 
plunge and said: 

“Papa, surely the premier is a very incom- 
petent man?” 

Papa was reading the Quarterly Review, 
and did not answer. Then it occurred to me 
that he was very likely tired of politics, so I 
tried another topic. 

“ Papa, dear, what a nice place Tattersall’s 
must be; I should like to see it.” 

Papa had been fidgeting and impatient fol- 
lowing the lines in his paper with his fore- 
finger, and at this point he looked up with 
rather a bewildered air and said: 

“What in heaven's name, are you talking 
about, Rosy ?” 

_ “I was reading inthe paper about a place 
called Tattersall’s, papa, and it said that the 
amount of speculation on the turf created 
quite an agreeable surprise, It must be de- 
lightful to play at cards on the grass, but 
wouldn’t it be rather cold at this time of 
year ?” 

“There, good night, my dear child. It is 
ah o’clock, and quite time you were in 

Iwas much blighted by this failure, but* 
there was some consolation in the fact that’ 
my humiliation had had no witness. 

At breakfast next day, sore troubles began. 
The first thing I did was to lose the keys, and 
go despairingly up and down looking for them, 
and expecting every moment to hear papa’s 
heelless slippers (the comfort of which I have 
never been able to appreciate) slapping the 
stairs. At last they were found, and I had 
just made the tea when papa came down. 
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Being late, he wantedeverything at once, and 
nothing was forthcoming. When I poured 
out the tea, I was alarmed to observe its pale 
appearance, and when the milk was put in, it 
looked decidedly forbidding. Papa pronoun- 
ced it “flat as ditchwater.” The newspaper, 
too, had not been aired, andI could see he 
was regretting the absence of mama, who 
was one of those charming people who can 
always give you a pin, a postage-stamp, or 
two sixpences for a shilling, and who inva- 
riably know the day of the month. 

When at last papa got off, I felt greatly 
relieved, and presently, when Julia Gray 
came for me to go and see her Christmas- 
tree, I joyfully put on my bonnet and sal- 
lied forth utterly oblivious of my responsibil- 
ities. On returning, about half past twelve 
o’clock, in high spirits, I found the cook in 
an unapproachable temper, declaring she had 
“been looking for me high and low, with no 
dinner ordered and going for one o’clock, and 
master so pertickler; and she wondered why 
missis couldn’t stop at home, she did,” and so 
on, until my courage oozed away; and with 
the hope of bringing her round, I even descend- 
ed to coaxing. This, if not dignified, was, 
perhaps, the best thing Icould do. The good 
old soul took pity on my youth, and not only 
forgave me, but did her best with the cook- 
ery department until my mother’s return. 

Byron and I did not agree so well. 1 was 
not on such familiar terms with him, and he 
treated me with distant contempt, as a crea- 
ture altogether too infantine to be worthy of 
cousideration. When I dined or lunched 
alone, instead of sounding the gong, he would 
tell me casually that I could go down, or send 
me a message by any one who happened to 
be passing. He was apt to spread a table- 
cloth over only half the table, and to give 
me a small knife and fork, He insisted upon 
my taking tea in the dining-room, and would 
in time, I think, have brought me down to 
milk and water. A teacup at breakfast he 
considered best suited to my age, and he never 
by any chance posted my letters. 


My mother had been in the habit of visiting 


all the trades-people once a week, so on the 
first Saturday I sallied forth, and with many 
misgivings, called on the butcher, I had 
never been to his shop before, and consequent- 
ly was not known theré. As it was quite 
full, Lremained for some time standing in 
one corner, very much distressed by some 
pendant liver, on one side, and on the other 


by a whole carcase, with long straggling 


limbs which now and then, when I unwarfly 
gave them the opportunity, poked me in the 
back in a ghostly and alarming manner. I 


thought, and still think, the men unnecessa- 


rily emphatic in thumping down the meat, 


and that they displayed a fiendishly trium- 
phant dexterity in sharpening their knives © 


and in flinging the inferior parts of the meat 
through the window on to a kind of bed, 


covered with a sheet, which stood outside. 
Crowding round this place were a number of | 


anxious faces with large baskets, and gener- 


ally carrying halfpence in their hands, care- | 
fully heaping together scraps and bones which © 


their well-to-do brothers had rejected, and 
behind them were still leaner figures, looking 
wistfully over their shoulders, not 
turing to ask the price. 

I was painfully absorbed in watching these 
grim specimens of a poverty I had scarcely 
seen before, when the master of the shop—a 
large man with a soothing manner—came 
up and asked for my commands, I tried to look 
knowing as I glanced up to the roof of the 
shop where was a grove of legs and loins 
of mutton, and said bravely I want a piece of 
beef. “Quite so,” murmured the butcher, 
“nice-tender? What part would you like?” 
Here was a poser! However, driven to des- 
peration, I answered briskly, “Send me a 
round,” I thought I detected a slight smirk 
about the butcher, andon my return the cook 
greeted me with, “ Lawks, my dear! what 
have you been a buying ?” 

“ Wasn’t it right, cook ?” 

“Right? Why, my child, there was enough 
there to feed four or five ’ulkin boys for a 
week! Not a hounce less than thirty pounds 
of beef if you'll believe me! I sent it hack 


directly, and more shame for him to send it _ 


here.” 
I defended the butcher, and confessed my 


sins; but I never ventured into his shop again, 


and ever after, when I pagsed it, the men 


would nudge one another to look at the young ; 


lady who bought the round of beef! 

And now I must confess to a piece of cow- 
ardice which haunted me for years, causing 
me to feel hot and uncomfortable whenever 
I remembered it. Mama had very strict and 
distinct rules concerning visitors in the kitch- 
en, and I had witnessed many a struggle 
between her and the servants upon the sub- 
ject. One evening when papa had gone out 
after dinner, and I was quite alone, I heard 
strange and unmistakably masculine voices 


issuing from the kitchen. I felt very much | 


even ven-— 


| 
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disturbed and alarmed, and approached the 
kitchen door with caution. I noticed that it 
was only just ajar instead of being wide open 
as usual. Peeping through the crack, I saw 
within a hilarious party. The table was 
spread with much profusion with.our best 
china and plate: at one end was placed a 
large ham, which had appeared that day at 
our table; at the othera fine Stilton cheese, 
and the interval was filled up with side dishes 
and sweets which had all made their debut 
upstairs. The company gathered round the 
board was numerous, Cook presided, arrayed 
in alarge paticrned tartan dress, and was 
supported by a stout, bald gentleman, ip¢ shirt 
sleeves and a black satin waistcoat, diligently 
carving ham. A portly lady, who was drink- 
ing beer from papa’s silver tankard, appeared 
to be his wife as she addressed him as “ Fath- 
er dear.” Our housemaid was dandling their 
baby, who indulged in loud crowing, inter- 
spersed with shrieks. Cook divided her atten- 
tion between hospitality and a youth appa- 
rently about eighteen, who was seated by her 
side and appeared to be her lover. A strange 
young lady, who was nursing our cat, sat by 
a vacant chair which Byron had evidently 
just quitted for the purpose of uncorking 
several bottles which stood on the dresser, and 
which looked suspiciously like papa’s old port. 
I stared long at this horrible sight, and was 
only roused by the cold from the fascination 
which possessed me. I shivered, hesitated, 
walked towards the kitchen, then suddenly 
turned and run away. 

What an evening I passed! Wandering 
from room to room, every now and then 
gloomily listening over the banisters to the 
mirth below, and suffering all the tortures of 
a bad conscience! When at length 1 went 
to bed, I could not sleep for thinking of the 
party in the kitchen, aad with strange incon- 
sistency, when I heard them going, I felt 
thankful that papa had not come home to find 
them. I got out of bed and stood shivering 
at the window to watch them pass the lamp 
at the corner of the square to make sure they 
were all gone, and then crept back to pass a 
night of terrible vacillation. In the morning 
I arose with half a determination to carry fire 
and sword in the kitchen. But somehow or 
other, when I approached the enemy, the 
cook was so obliging and cheerful, showed so 
much sympathy in aiding me to grapple with 
the mincemeat question, and altogether con- 
fronted me with such an innocent face, that I 


confess with shame,I ignored the previous 
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evening and have kept my discoveries to 
myself ever since. Day by day I sank lower. 
When it was necessary to reprove any of the 
servants, I grew cold with alarm; and at the 
most unstitable moments, as visions of some 
forgotten duty would come into my mind, my 
cheeks and ears would become scarlet. 

One day, while the kitchen was empty, I 
accidentally discovered two volumes of the 
Waverley Novels, belonging to a very hand- 
some set of which papa was extremely fond. 
Strange to say, I blushed violently when 1 
discovered them. Why,I donotknow. Was 
it intense sympathy for the servants,\I won- 
der, as it was not so many years since I had 
left off such sins myself? Was it papa I fear- 
ed? ormama? I was only fifteen, and I am 
afraid it was the servants. Still, had any one 
come in at that moment I think the worm 
would have turned for once. But, alas! I 
had ample time to cool, and I did nothing but 
carry a dreadful load of anxiety about with 
me. Every day I visited the bookcase in the 
fond hope that the books might be replaced 
then I stole some opportunity of contempla- 
ting them in the kitchen, and watched, with- 
out a murmur, their progress from the cook’s 
drawers to the housemaid’s work-box, and 
thence to Byron’s pantry. In the evening I 
was always dreading the moment when papa 
might ask for them, and at such times resolved 
to strike the next morning. Those were 
dreadful days, and my sufferings were not 
the less acute as Christmas time approached, 
and I had the prospect of playing hostess to a 
party from the country about to visit London 
for the first time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Higgles were farmers, and 
they had one child,a boy. Papa had encoun- 
tered them years before, when he had been 
concerned in some election, and had taken a 
great liking to Mr. Higgles. Ever since, we 
had received substantial civilities from them 
at Christmas time, and this year they were to 
come up and stay with us to see the wonders 
of the metropolis. 

On the day of their arrival, papa went to 
meet them at the station, and I sat at the draw- 
ing-room window nervously looking out for 
them. At length acab drew up and:I was 
surprised to see nothing on the top but a 
moderately-sized trunk, covered with cow-skin 
of the most vivid red and white ever produc- 
ed by nature, and a huge bundle of evergreens. 
I hurried down stairs and found papa vainly 
endeavoring to lead Mrs. Higgles into the 
dining-room, for she was too much occupied - 


: 
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with anxieties concerning her baggage to pay 
any attention to him. Byron was drawn up 
behind the door, where he had retired in dud- 
geon because his services in handing bundles 
had been declined; and Mrs. Higgles, very 
rosy with exertion and the cold air, was pull- 
ing and straining at the box, Meanwhile the 
cabman, after liberating the party, stood hold- 
ing the cab door open, and disclosing the 
interior of the vehicle perfectly crammed 
with bundles of every size and shape. I have 
never properly understood how they were all 
collected at the railway station; and papa, 
when I questioned him about it, had no clear- 
er recollection than that he had had a fearful 
time of it altogether, until the party was land- 
ed in our house. 
At length the box was laid on the door- 
mat, whence it was taken by Byron, whose 
taste was severely wounded by its gaudy out- 
side, The evergreens were next attacked, 
and these Mr. Higgles most inconsiderately 
placed in the middle of the hall, where they 
effectually fenced in the whole party; and 
poor Mrs. Higgles could only gaze across this 
prickly barrier, and shriek agonized direc- 
tions concerning her favorite bundles. 
Among these was a large basket with a han- 
die in the middle and a lid on either side, 
ffom under one of which a black bottle peep- 
ed. This contained a strong brew of tea, and 
the basket was further provided with substan- 
tial provisions which had been packed up for 
refreshment on the road. There was also a 
large bunch of laurestinus, which Mrs. Hig- 
gles had that morning gathered in her garden, 
another of sweet herbs, and they both smelt 
delightfully of the country, and a huge hamper 
filled with rural delicacies. A large bandbox, 
tied up with a blue and white cotton handker- 
chief, contained Mrs. Higgles’s best bonnet; 
and when the cabman’s profaning hands 
brought it forth, her anxieties were so vivid 
that I feared she would immolate herself on 
the spiky holly like a Balaklava hero on the 
Russian bayonets. Now, when all these treas- 
ures had been extricated, Master Job Higgles 
who had been buried behind them, became 
apparent. He emerged in an embarrassed 
state, and immediately commenced wiping his 
shoes on the mat, from which performance he 
was with difficulty induced to desist. 

Mr. Higgles was about fifty years old, spare 
in figure, with a weather-beaten red face, 
bright watery blue eyes, and scanty gray hair 
and whiskers, His ordinary attire was black, 
his coats appearing to be made of some 


exceedingly unsympathetic material which 
declined to fit his figure. His coarse linen was 
spotlessly clean; andghe hada rough broad- 
brimmed hat which he invariably placed on 
the ground beside his chair. He had a fear- 
fully loud voice, which was alarming at first ; 
but his manner was so kindly, and he gave 
such an impression of general honesty and 
heartiness, that he reminded one of frosty 
weather, which nips very sharply, but withal 
is wholesome and sound. 

Job Higgles had a shock head of hair, quite 
white, an ever blushing complexion, and he 
appeared to be in a perpetual state of surprise 
at the shortness of his sleeves and trousers, 
the result of rapid growth, 

Mrs. Higgles was of another style, being 
fat and full-blown. She must have been 
pretty once, and still had an abundance of 
fair hair, now sprinkled with gray, worn in 
little bunches of curls on either side of her 
face. Her dress was of black satin, was a 
remarkably tight fit, and was fastened at the 
back. Her caps were very curious, and not 
unlike those sweetmeats dear to infant palates 
called “ all sorts,” which consist of a little 
of everything. Thus, you may begin by a 
tame enough comfit which disappoints your 
expectations of arriving at a definite flavor in 
the centre by crumbling into gritty particles 
and revealing a caraway seed! Your next 
venture which looks deep-colored, hollow, 
and unpromising, suddenly bursts and inebri- 
ates you with a rush of liqueur! This may 
be corrected by lumps of luscious gluten; 
and should lock jaw or somnolence ensue, is 
there not peppermint to counteract ? 

It was doubtless an indistinct remembrance 
of these joys that influenced Mrs. Higgles’s 
taste; and the adornments of her cap seemed 
put on to counteract one another. She was 
very careful of her clothes, and in the even- 
ing, when we gathered round the fire, she 
was an extraordinary sight, sitting in a prie- 
dieu chair, a handkerchief spread over the 
back to lean her head against, and her skirts 
folded over her knees. 

At dinner, papa talked to Mr. Higgles a 
great deal about farming and horses, when I 
was so much afraid he was going to tell about 
Tattersall’s that I was not able to talk to Mrs. 
Higgles. It did not matter much, though, as 
she was closely occupied in looking hard at all 
the things on the table; and Job seemed as 
shy as I was. 

After dinner, however, when we were alone, 
Mrs. Higgles indulged in conversation, and 
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plunged into matters of housekeeping which 
Thad never even heard of. When she asked 
what meat was per pound in London, I 
’ thought of my round & beef, and changed the 
“subject. Then she went into details of clean- 
_ ing, and poured receipt upon receipt into my 
ears until [ was bewildered. However, I 
- made up my mind to conceal my deficiencies 
8 much as possible, though I was rather 
alarmed when I thought of the servants. 

The next morning, on coming down, the 
fire had every appearance of having been just 
lighted. Instead of that generous mass, with 
its glowing heart of live coal flashing at every 
breeze, little jets of gas bursting out all over 
it that squeak with good-fellowship, and the 
top covered with soft brown coals that look as 
if they had bubbled and swelled from intense 
warmth, there was a chilly grate, looking 
hard-hearted from recent black lead, heaped 
with flinty coal, black, shining, and cold, a 
row of spiteful sticks cracking and spurting 
and sending out stinging sparks, a layer of 
obstinate damp brown paper, with edges curl- 
ed up tight and producing nothing but sky- 
blue tinder, and a volume of thick green 
smoke that came into the room on the slight- 
est provocation. 

How despairingly I placed the kettle on 
the unaccommodating coals and watched its 
brightness fade under a shower of blacks, 
and how cold the water sounded inside! 
How fast I talked to Mrs. Higgles, to make 
the time seem short, and how she would lbok 

t the fire and see that telltale little piece of 
charred Wood! And how terrible it was, 
when I told Byron to bring mustard, and he 
said there was none, looking as if he defied 
me to send him for any. So much did I fear 
that man, that I sometimes fetched coal my- 
self from the ball, and often let the fire nearly 
out when he had neglected to put any there. 

Papa, being engaged in the morning of the 
first day, told me to go for a walk with the 
Higgleses in order that they might get a 
general idea of the town. When we started 
it was a sore trial tome to take them past 
our neighbors’ houses, Mr. Higgles and Job 
having turned their trousers up round the 
ankles, and Mrs. Higgles wearing an unmis- 
- takable agricultural bonnet and shawl. I 

found the family bad been studying, with 
' great diligence, a little book descriptive of the 
sights of London, and were rather more “ up” 
in the matter than I was. When they began 
to quote their “Guide,” which was highly 
eulogistic in tone, I feared they would be dis- 
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appointed when they came to inspect the 
realms of wonder so glowingly described. 

I first took them to Regent street and its 
neighborhood, where they would be able to 
see the shops and their Christmas contents. 
With these they were highly delighted ; and I 
had no sooner drawn them away from one 
shop than they were transfixed before another, 
Much amused by their remarks, I next took 
them to Buckingham Palace. They were 
exceedingly loyal, and had so exalted an idea 
of everything connected with the queen, that 
Irather trembled when we came in front 
of her palace. 

Surely it is rather hospital-like to be the 
dwelling of the highest person in the realm? 
Is not its architecture somewhat mean and 
characterless? and are not those dismal nar- 
row windows conducive to low spirits? And 
that very unregal sea of mud which lies before 
the chief entrance, and in which London spar- 
rows delight to paddle, can scarcely excite 
national pride! So keenly did I feel its sor- 
did appearance that I endeavored to turn 
their attention from it by descanting at great 
length upon the splendors within. Upon this 
theme I waxed so eloquent, that Job became 
excited, and I stopped abruptly, fearing he 
might at some time make a second Boy Jones 
of himself. But if the palace was a failure, it 
was made up for by the club-houses and pri- 
vate residences. It was not very difficult to 
amuse our guests, as they were good enough 
to provide jokes for themselves. They laughed 
readily; and I earned the reputation of being 
quite a wag upon selecting Apsley House as 
the residence one day I intended to have. 

They couldn’t forget it, and Mr. Higgles 
kept bursting out into little shouts all the 
way home, and murmuring, “You're a deep 
un, you are—aint she, mother?” This sally, 
and Job’s suggesting that his father should 
take a hint from the Iron Duke in the con- 
struction of his scarecrows, lasted them all 
the time of their visit, and I believe, were 
scarcely considered stale for years after. 

I was preparing to cross the road, when 
Mrs. Higgles suddenly set up a shrill scream, 
and clutched me by one arm while Mr. Higgles 
seized the other, and Job rushed at a tree 
with obvious intentions of swarming up it. 
The cause of this was the supposed peril of 
being run over; and it was not without great 

difficulty that we at last reached the lamp- 
post in the middle of the road. Here they 
made a desperate stand until ignominiously 
rescued by a crossing-sweeper. I thought 
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them very cowardly, and silently congratu- 
lated my own superiority, until we met a 
drove ofcows, on which occasion, I am afraid, I 
retreated into the nearest shop. On arriving 
home I found the fire out in the dining-room 
‘and no lunch ready. Byron,on my venturing 
to remonstrate, declared with acrimony that, 
“ he never seed sech a’ouse.. He never ’ad no 
time for nothink; an’ nif ’e jes.set down to 
write to ‘is mother, blowed hif the bell didn’t 
ting that instant minit! Coals? It was 
coals, coals, coals, hall day long.” 

Things now begun to tell.upon me, and I 
became so dejected that Mrs. Higgles more 
than once noticed it. In the afternoon, in 
consideration of the fact that they had been 
kept awake all night by the strange noises, 
and in anticipation of the theatre to which we 
were going in the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Hig- 
gles indulged in fitful slumber, now and then 
waking up and accusing each other of it, 
while Job and I played at draughts. I was 
signally worsted; and after each defeat he 
would set out the board again, all the while 
shaking his head in a congratulatory manner 
to himself. 

We were to dine at half-past five o’clock, 
so the family retired early to their toilet, and 
came forth at dinner-time with every appear- 
ance of having suffered in the noble cause. 
Mr. Higgles had laid aside his black clothes 
and deemed the occasion worthy of a pair of 
nankeen trousers, a red velvet waistcoat, and 
a large blue satin stock. 

We ladies make a great hubbub concerning 
“ the shocking ignorance of men” in all mat- 
ters relating to feminine attire; but I suspect 
we are quite as open to remark when we med- 
dle with the manly garb. It must be so; for 

how else is it that every male convalescent 
who has been affectionately assisted into his 
clothes by his wife looks so supremely 
ridiculous ? 

Poor Job’s appearance bore unmistakable 
evidences of his mother’s revising hand. His 
garments sat uneasily on his body, and his 
head, from the excessive redness of his face 
and sleekness of his hair, appeared to have 
been subjected to immersion in celd water. 

But, perhaps, Mrs. Higgles presented the 
most striking result, being attired in a trans- 
parent shawl-patterned dress, very short in 
the skirt, and a cap so completely covered 
with ribbons of all colors, that she looked like 
a butcher’s shop at Christmas time. I was 

Violently affected at the sight of her, and was 


MY EXPERIENCE KEEPING HOUSE. 


obliged to leave the room precipitately. I 
only hope they didn’t hear me outside. I 
can never forget the contrast her appearance 
presented to papa’s: as he handed her to the 
box. She, ina fur tippet and scarlet hood, 
looking like a pantomimic Red Riding Hood, 
and he, so tall and genjlemanlike, with his 
beautiful white hair and beard, and snowy 
plain of shirt! 
* The Higgleses seemed to be troubled with a 
feeling that everybody was looking at them, 
and very much objected to, a promiuent posi- 
tion, Mrs. Higgles shrunk behind the curtain, 
and scarcely ventured to peep forth, till the 
evening was half over; and Mr. Higgles, on 
being placed with Job inthe middle of the 
box, sat bolt upright, with his knees far apart, 
and scraped his chin very sheepishly. Job, I 
suppose, was too young for these feelings, for 
he immediately tilted his chair forward by 
putting his toes behind the front rail, placed 
his chin on the velvet front of the box, where 
his white hair, which was dry and bushy by 
this time, showed in high relief, and applied 
himself to staring at everything and grinning 
till every tooth in his head showed. When the 
music struck up he began to rock his chair 
with such energy that we were in great 
peril. 

I was glad to see Mr. Higgles grow more 
reconciled when the performance began, and 
it was delightful to watch the effect of it on 
the whole party. The actors had reason to 
bless Mr. Higgles, for whenever there. was 
the slightest opening, he rose in the box, and 
led the applause with hands, feet, and voice, 
and at the end of the performance.sank, breath- 
less into his chair, and declared, while wiping 
his forehead, that “it was like going to 
hounds; and he never thought to have made 
so much noise in London?” 

The Museum next day was not such a sue- 
cess. Mrs, Higgles thought the stairs very 
dirty, which made me wonder what she 
thought of our stairs. In the reading-room 
Mr. Higgles said, “very fine, very fine! but 
I never was fond of book-learning.” I sup- 
pose that was why they were so indifferent to 
the statues, and said it was time such broken 
old things were thrown away. The mum- 
mies excited commiseration, and an inquiry 
as to “ what the poor things died of, and why 

they didn’t bury ’em decently out of sight ?” 

The stuffed birds were the only things that 
pleased them; and with characteristic taste 

Mrs. Higgles remarked that “a couple or so 
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ef cases filled with ‘em would be a vast 

improvement to our drawing-room !” 

The following week was harrowing. The 
housemaid became insubordinate, and there 
were dreadful mounds of dust under every- 
thing.. I reproached her, and she promised 
amendment; but, as far as I could see, she 
never altered her ways. Mrs. Higgles was, 
indirectly, a great consolation to me after a 
certain evening we passed alone together. 

She seemed very thoughtful, and I, as usual 

now-a-days, was despondent, when she sud- 
denly began to cry, telling me not to mind 
her. Of course I went to her directly, and 
then she flung her arms round my neck, and 
said, with many sobs and excuses, that “she 
couldn't help being low now and then when 
she thought of her dear precious children 
dead and gone.” She had three besides Job, 
and “buried them all.” Isat down on the 
ground beside her in the firelight; and when 
she stroked my hair and talked of these babies 
so sweetly and simply, her smooth round face 
became quite lovely! We went early to bed 
that night, and somehow my cares were light- 
ened as I heard her footsteps in the next 
room; and instead of my usual nightmare of 
brushes and brooms, Byron in papa’s clothes, 
no fires, and everything forgotten, dreamed 
pleasantly of her and my own dear mother. 
Still domestic matters grew worse and worse, 
until at last the crisis came. 

Mr. Higgles went with Job to the cattle 
show, and Mrs. Higgles and I returned early 
one morning from a walk. When we got 
home, the housemaid let us in, and, in answer 
to my private inquiries for Byron, tossed her 
head and said she knew nothing of him. This 
was the last feather on the camel’s back; and 
I went up to my room unable to conceive 
what ought to be done. 

Suddenly, with one muddy boot off, I rushed 
to Mrs. Higgles’s room, and, throwing my- 
self into her arms, began to cry. 

“Why, my pussy! what’s the matter?” 
cried she, in great alarm. 

“©, dear Mrs. Higgles! What shall I do? 
Byron's gone out.” 

“Gone out ?” 

“ Yes; and Jane's in such a rage, and says 
she wont do his work. Cook reads papa’s 
books, and uses such quantities of brandy in 
everything. The house is sosticky and dirty! 
0,1 wish mama would come home. Dear, 
dear Mrs. Higgles, do help me. The servants 
wont mind me, and Byron is so unkind! 
What shall I do—what shall I do!” 


“There, there, don’t ery, my pet. Why, I 

didn’t like to say anything, but I’ve been 

. looking about me, and certainly the house 
does look muddled up. But don’t you ery. 
T’'ll see to it; and we'll have the place like a 
pin before your ma comes.” 

The dear old lady was so cheerful, and 
went bustling off to the kitchen at once. By 
the sounds I heard, a tremendous storm seem- 
ed to be going on; but presently there was a 
loll, and she came up again flushed with 
triumph. Jane submissively followed, and I 
heard them go into all the rooms; and there 
was a heaving about of bedsteads and carry- 
ing up of pails all day. With what ease she 
went about! 

How marvellous her knowledge of dusters 
and brooms and furniture-polish! How hum- 
ble Jane became! With what unparalleled 
daring she questioned the cook concerning 
missing articles of food; apd—greatest won- 
der of all—in a single interview, with Rarey- 
like skill she put her foot on the head of the 
zebra Byron! 

How happy the rest of the time was until 
my mother returned, and how pleased I felt 
to see the meeting! My darling mother, 
with her sweet, lady-like manners, won Mrs. 
Higgles’s heart directly; and at parting, she 
kissed her, and thanked her for coming to the 
rescue so cordially, that Mrs. Higgles drove 
away, with the cow-skin box and the bundles, 
looking quite moved and flattered. 


NOTHING TO BOAST OF. 

“Tick, tick, tick!” went the kitchen clock, 
and looked very eontemptuously on all around 
him. “A parcel of dummies are you,” he cried. 

“ Why, I can sing,” said the kettle. 

“Yes, when you are on the fire,” he 
answered; “but now the grate is cold and 
black, you are as silent as the rest.” 

“T can hiss,” said the frying-pan. 

“TI can thunder,” said the pestle and 
mortar. 

“T can drown your ticking with my voice,” 
said the coffee-mill. 

“T can blow like a gale,” said the bellows. 

“Pshaw !” exclaimed the clock, “you have 
no utterance the moment you are left to your- 
selves; hear me, how I tick throughout the 
night, and reverence my powers.” 

“Very fine!” they all cried: “ you think 
grand things of yourself; where would your 

power be if cook neglected to wind you up? 
You have no more within yourself than we 
have, depend on that.” 
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SWALLOWING A FORTUNE. 


BY HOWARD W. JAMKS. 


CHAPTER I. 
RICH OR POOR. 


“Tr is awkward, isn’tit? I shall look such 
a fool!” 

These words were uttered by a young man 
ina room in one of the principal hotels in 
Liverpool. 

“It can’t be helped. It must be done,” 
was the rejoinder. 

The second speaker was an old man, whose 


bronzed complexion and striking features — 


were framed in hair and whiskers of a silver 
white. Nothing in his dress bespoke the 
sailor, but through the landsman’s garb a 
fresh air, far-off-look—as if descrying a sail in 
the horizon—and a peculiar action of the 
hands, revealed the seaman. 

The younger man appeared to be about 
eight-and-twenty years of age, and as much as 
his companion looked a seaman dressed in 
landsman’s clothes, so much was the younger 
a decided landsman, despite a péa-jacket, 
shoes, and a sailorly knot over a shirt of col- 
ored flannel. The contrast in the expression 
of their faces was equally marked. As the old 
man seemed constantly to have his eyes fixed 
on some distant but distinctly visible object, 
so the young one looked out into a far-off 
world, as if seeking for something that never 
came. His eyes were cold, blue, fishy, unde- 
cided, disappointed eyes. 

“How much have you in your purse?” in- 
quired the senior. 

“ Besides my fare, three sovereigns and some 
silver,” was the reply. 

“That's quite enough. You'll see how Mr. 
Crumpet receives you.” 

“That's just it. Iam going down upon 
such false pretences, as it were.” 

“Come now, confess, if it wasn’t for the 
girl you wouldn’t—” 

“I wouldo’t care for old Crumpton a bit,” 
broke in the young man; “in fact, I wouldo’t 
go to Plumborough to see him at all. He 
kicked me out when I was his clerk, and he 
wouldn’t have answered the letter I wrote 
him on board the Petrel if I hadn’t told him I 
had made my fortune. Now, Mr. Ramsay, 
what would you do? Advise me, pray; we've 
been half round the world together, and your 


kindness to me I never can forget, so do give 
me your advice. The train don’t leave till 
2.35, and I wish to be guided entirely by you 
in this matter as in every other.” 

“Well,” said the old man, taking a chair, 
“let’s see how you stand in relation to the 
Crumptons. You were left an orphan at the 
age of fifteen ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“And this Crumpton—who was your fa- 
ther’s half brother—took you in as clerk ?” 

“Yes; he was then in the coal trade.” 

“Ay, and you got sweethearting your 
cousin ?” 

“ Yes, cousin Lucy. I was eighteen then, 
she was five years older.” 

“Which did not prevent the aforesaid 
Crumpton from kicking you out neck and 
crop, and leaving you to seek your living how 
you could ?” remarked the senior. 

“That was when he found our attachment 
out. Snakes! He was in a rage!” 

“Then your lawyer sent you word that he 
had still a small amount of money from the 
sale of some property of your mother’s, and he 
—the lawyer—got you a berth as super- 
cargo?” 

“Tn the Orion, yes, and I sailed for Buenos 
Ayres broken-hearted.” 

“ As you thought.” 

“Y—e—s, Tis better now; and at Buenos 
Ayres, you know, it was, I first met you.” 

“But you still have a sneaking kindness 
for this cousin Lucy ?” 

“ First love, you know.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s all right. So when you've 
made a fortune, you write to this uncle Crump- 
ton to tell him of it, and he writes back to say 
how glad he will be to see you; and how glad 
Lucy will be to see you; and that she is still 
single, and—in short, makes out that their 
house is yours, and if you hold the same mind, 
you can have Lucy for a wife.” 

“There's his letter; look, he says—” 

“T know, I’ve read it. Well, now you’ve 
lost your fortune.” 

“ Haven't a sixpence,” said the young man, 
“except my fare to Plamborough third class, 
and three sovereigns and some silver,” 

“ Well, tell your uncle so.” 

“TI can’t, I can’t; he wouldn’t believe me. 
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He'd say it was false; that I’d never had it; 
that—that—I don’t know what he’d say.” 


“Or what Miss Lucy would say, elther,”the 


old man remarked, with a smile. ro you 
must tell him, for all that.” 

“How can I—how can I, Mr. ‘Qusnet 
How can I tell him that I made a lot of money 
in California, in Australia, and had it all 
taken from me one night when my grog had 
been drugged on Murder Flat? How can I 
tell him that I went down to the diggings 
again, and made more ; that I met you in Syd- 
ney, and you advised me how to speculate, 
and that I made more of it: how, I don’t 
know—for I knew no more of speculation 
than a newly born baby? He wouldn’t be- 
lieve me if I told him that when I went to 
Persia, twice I was very nearly robbed of all 
I had about me, and that I resolved to change 
my money into something portable—some- 
thing small, that I could carry about me—and 
that I bought one of the biggest and largest 
diamonds ever seen or heard of, and that I 
kept it in a purse in a pocket in my guernsey ; 
that I met you again, and that when we were 
in the Japanese waters the captain saw a 
vessel that he took fora pirate; that we all 
secreted what we had most valuable about us, 
and got ready to fight; that as the vessel 
neared us, I put my precious diamond in my 
mouth, and that when she came alongside we 
found she was a Dutchman short of water, 
who, seeing us, had made all sail to ask us to 
relieve her; and when the Dutchman came on 
board and told the captain—who spoke Dutch 
like a native—he turned to me, and giving me 
a slap upon the shoulder, said, ‘ It’s all right; 
she’s no more a pirate than you are!’ and the 
slap he gave me made me swallow. the 
diamond.” 

“ Ay, ay!” laughed the old gentleman. 

“Tt’s no laughing matter, Mr, Ramsay; it 
was the loss of upwards of eight thousand 
pounds to me. Who the deuce would have 
thought I could have bolted a great big thing 
like that? It must have been much smaller 
than I thought it.” 

“Or you had a bigger swallow,” laughed 
the listener. 

“It went down like a piece of soap, more 
than a stone; and what was odder still, though 
I felt it in my throat for a few hours, still, 
when I'd taken plenty of warm drink, as you 
recommended, I didn’t feel it at all. Who 
would suppose that any man could have a 
diamond worth eight thousand pounds in his 
stomach, and not feel it?” 
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“ Ay, you’re a man of fortune.” 

“Yes,andI carry it about me! I’ve a large 
capital here—hére.” The poor fellow struck 
his waistcoat. “I’m like a watch. I go ona 
diamond., It’s here—here. O, why did that 
Dutchman fall short of water; and why did 
Captain Skerrick hit me on the back? Uncle 
Crumpton wont believe a word of it. Iknow 
he wont.” 

The young man laid his head upon the table 
and sobbed. 

“Well,” said, Mr. Ramsay, an hour after 
“ i’ts five minutes to two, Alick, and—” 

“ Yes, I'll go,” said Alick, picking up a very 
small carpet-bag. 

“Ifyou don’t like to tell your uncle how 
the fortune went—” 

“ Down my throat,” 

“T shouldn’t tell him. Why should you? 
You’ve got my London address ?” 

“Yes, and many thanks, Mr. Ramsay, for 
all your—” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s understood.” 

“ And you start for London to-night ?” 

“No; to-morrow. You'll send me word 
how you get on with Uncle Crumpton, Good- 
by, and good luck.” 

And they shook hands and parted. 


CHAPTER IL 
Poor! 


Mr Crumpton lived in avery handsome 
house in Plumborough, and was looked upon 
asarichman. He had beena wine-merchant, 
and a coal-merchant, and a general merchant, 
and a railway director; but the gossips of 
Plumborough erred when they said he was a 
capitalist. In truth, Mr. Crumpton was a 
ruined man, who did not know where to turn 
formoney. He was an ostentatious man, who 
never confessed to failure; and when he heard 
that his nephew Alexander had returned to 
England with a fortune, he looked upon Alex- 
ander as a person to know, and to ask dans of. 

Alexander’s amiable uncle was over six feet 
in height, and carried before him what the 
French call “an indiscreet stomach.” His 
forehead was high, and his head bald. He 
wore a thick watch-guard, and thick boots, 
and took snuffenormously, He was consid- 
ered a good public speaker by persons who 
admired long words, and was, altogether, an 
empty, florid humbug. 

Miss Lucy, Mr. Crumpton’s only daughter, 
was an elderly young lady, with a small waist, 
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and a thin temper. She had been “engaged” 
several times, but when her wooers brought 
her father to the question of settlements, that 
highly prosperous and influential gentle- 
man had no “ capital’’ at that moment to dis- 
pose of in that way, and so Miss Lucy re- 
mained single. This may have been a mis- 


fortune for the bachelor whom she might have © 


made happy, and was certainly anything but 
a piece of luck forher cousin, Polly, a pretty, 
sweet-tempered girl, nineteen years of age, 
whe acted as housekeeper, and was treated in 
every respect by both father and daughter as 
a poor relation. 

Mr. Crumpton made great preparations for 
the reception of his dear nephew—his “ boy,” 
whom he had befriended in early ‘life, but 
whose adventurous spirit had scorned the desk, 
and who had made a colossal fortune in Cali- 
fornia, Australia, Peru, and elsewhere. A 
room had beer prepared, and partly refurnish- 
ed, and new dresses had been ordered for Miss 
Lucy, who intended to welcome her old sweet- 
heart as if no offers or engagements had Iinter- 
vened during their ten years’ separation. 

Mr. Crumpton and his daughter rode down 
to the Plumborough railway station in a hired 
carriage. The train from Liverpool was due 
at 7.50. At 7.60—or rather at 8—the train 
arrived. Mr. Crumpton peered into all the 
first-class carriages for his “ dear boy,” while 
Miss Lucy, magnificently arrayed, stood upon 
the platform, smiling her sweetest. 

Mr. Crumpton’s “dear boy” was not to be 
found in any of the first-class carriages; and, 
of course, it would have béen absurd to look 
jor him elsewhere. He had evidently missed 
the train. The next was due at 11.20. Per- 
haps Lis luggage had comeon. Mr. Crumpton 
sought the luggage van. No large portman- 
teuu, labelled Alexander Chansett, was there. 
Mr. Crumpton returned nephewless, son-in- 
lawless, to his daughter. 

“ Not come, pa?” said the young lady. 

“No, dear,” replied the father, conscious of 
feeling more annoyed than he cared to own. 

“Isn't that odd, pa?” 

“ Umph—O—yes,” 

“ He could have telegraphed, couldn’t he, 
to say he couldn’t come ?” 

“Yes, he might.” 

“Don't you think, pa—” 

“Don’t you think, instead of chattering 
here, we'd better drive back home again ?” in- 
terrupted the good father, turning white in 
the face, and red about the eyes, — 

Miss Lucy silently walked to the carriage. 


She was too accustomed to “ pa’s ” ebullitions 
of temper to endeavor to contradict or thwart 
him. When they reached home Mr. Crump- 
ton thundered at his own knocker, as if warn- 
ing those within to look out, for that he had 
returned wrathful and hungry. 

The servant who: opened the door said, 
“ Please, sir, the gentleman has come.” 

“ Who ?” said Mr. Crumpton ; “ my nephew, 
Mr. Chansett ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr: Crumpton immediately experienced a 
revulsion of sr and a smile rose to as 
Lucy’s lips. 

“Where is he?” 

“Tn his room, sir.” 

Mr. Crumpton looked at the neat hall and 
passage, and inquired, “ Has his luggage been 
taken up-stairs ?” 

“Please, sir, the gentleman brought no 
luggage,” was the answer. 

“No luggage!” Mr. Crumpton’s heart sank 
again. 

“Nothing but a small carpet-bag, sir 

“ Ay—ay—a change of linen; the bulk of 
his luggage would follow.” 

“Had Mr. Chansett brought his servant 
with him ?” 

“No sir.” 

“Nobody ?” 

“ Nobody—but the small carpet-bag, sir.” 

Mr. Crumpton’s spirits fell again. 

“Perhaps, papa, my cousin’s servant will 
come on with the luggage,” said Miss Lucy. 

“Ay—true.” Mr. Crumpton’s spirits rose 
again. He bade his daughter take off her 
bonnet and await them in the drawing-room, 
while he went to welcome Alexander. He 
then assumed a hospitable, genial manner, 
and ascended the stairs; while Miss Lucy 
sought her dressing-room, and put a little 
pearl-powder on her nose, 

When Mr, Crumpton saw his nephew his 
spirits sank again. Mr. Alexander Chansett, 
in his pea-jacket, did not look like a capitalist. 
His uncle welcomed him with a sort of rueful 
cordiality, and told him that dinner was wait- 
ing, if he desired to make any change in his 
dress. 

“Dress!” said Alick; “I’ve only a change | 
of linen in this carpet-bag—” 

“ Only a change of linen!” echoed the ap- 
prehensive uncle. 

“ With me,” concluded the nephew. 

“O, ay—with you!” repeated Mr. Crump- 
ton, much relieved. “I suppose your ae 
will come on to-morrow ?” 
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“ W—e—ll,” said the young man, “ perhaps 
they may.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Crumpton, buoyantly. 

“And perhaps they mayn’t.” 

“O!” Mr. Crumpton was again depressed. 
“J—I thought they would come on with your 
servant,” he continued, diplomatically. 

“ My servant!” 

Yes.” 

“T haven’t got a servant!” 

Poor Mr. Crumpton could not help remark- 
ing, “Alexander, you surprise me; a man of 
your fortune not to keep a servant!” 

“ Why, as to that,” returned Alexander, “I 
don’t see why fortune should make a man 

_ keep a servant who hasn’t been used to one.” 
. “Eccentric,” thought Mr. Crumpton, “ evi- 
dently. Come down to the drawing-room, 

and I'll introduce you to your cousin—you 
remember Lucy ?” 

“ Yes,” said Alick, softly, a faint flush steal- 
ing over his face. “I'll follow you.” 

Mr. Crumpton walked down stairs to the 
drawing-room, where he found Lucy and 
Polly. He took his daughter aside and said: 

“T can’t make him out. He’s coming down 
to dinner in a pea-jacket.” 

“La, pa!” said Lucy. 

“Confound me if I think he’s got any money 
at all.” 

“O, pa!” Miss Lucy turned pule ; then, hear- 
ing a footstep, she whispered, “ What shall I 
do ?” 


“Don’t compromise yourself,” muttered her 
anxious parent. “Alexander”—the nephew 
here entered the room, his pea jacket more 
conspicuous than ever—“ your cousin Lucy 
—Miss Mary Thorpe—Mr. Alexander Chan- 
sett.” 

The dinner was served. Mr. Chansett 
seemed to be very much impressed with the 
fine furniture and the various courses, infi- 
nitely more so than could have been expected, 
and Mr. and Miss Crumpton exchanged 
glances during the whole evening. 

Lucy considered that her cousin had grown 
much coarser in manner during his stay in 
foreign parts; and Alick could hardly believe 
‘that the Lucy he saw was the Lucy he left 
behind him. She had grown so old, and so 
fine-ladylike. 

At last Miss Lucy bade her cousin good- 
night, with an admirable compromise between 
old acquaintanceship, sisterly regard, and 
flustered sentiment, and the uncle and the 
nephew were left together. 

“What shall I do with him?” mused the 


artful Crumpton, “I'll make him deunk, and 
worm out of him how much he is really worth. 
Alexander,” he said aloud, “it is long since 
we have met; take a glass of wine—or do you 
prefer spirits ?” 

Alexander preferred spirits, and drank, and 
drank, and drank, without any visible effect 
upon his tongue. Twelve o'clock struck, and 
Mr. Crumpton grew desperate. 

“Alexander,” he said, as if in a burst of con- 
fidence, “tell me, my boy, for I am naturally 
anxious, how have you placed your large for- 
tune? in what does it consist ?” 

Alexander coughed. “Chiefly in stone,” 
he answered. 


“Stone! ah! Quarries—hum! marble, eh? 
or mines—or what, eli?” inquired the affec- 
tionate relation. “Tell me where it is 
placed ?” 

“ Placed ?” echoed Alick. 

“Yes. Safely, I hope?” 

“O, yes; it is quite safe,” 

“Ah! Good solid security ?” 

“ Yes, quite solid, and in perfect security.” 

“TI suppose you made it all at once—some 
brilliant stroke of luck ?” 

“ Brilliant! yes, it was brilliant.” 

“And how much? Come, tell me, my boy; 
confide in your old uncle. The amount— 
come, now ?” 

“ Well, you see, uncle, the amount of the 
fortune I made—” 

“ Depends on the way it is invested ?” broke 
in Mr. Crumpton. 

“ Just so, or where it is invested.” 

“I see, Alexander. Vast sums are often 
swallowed—” 

“Eh?” 

“Are often swallowed up by injudicious 
speculation; I have lost money myself. But 
what amount have you brought back with 
you, after roving many years, as the song 
says, eh?” 

“Well, you see, uncle,” Alick began, ner- 
vously, “ I had made eight thousand—” 

“ Eight thousand! good, good; and I sup- 
pose you doubled it by speculation ?” 

“ Not quite.” - 

“Not quite; nearly doubled it, perhaps?” 

“No. I lost it!” 

Mr. Crumpton started back in his chair. 
“ Lost it!” he echoed. “Where?” 

“I dropped it!” The poor fellow could not 
tell the whole truth, 

“Dropped it, Where—where ?” 

“ A—a—down—a—overboard!” Alick re- 
plied, evasively. 
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Mr. Crumpton’s face purpled, and looked 
as if his high white cravat were stifling him. 
He snorted heavily and rose from his chair. 

“Excuse me for amoment,” he gasped, and 
left the room. 

He strode to his daughter’s chamber, The 
young lady was asleep. , 

“ Lucy,” he cried. 

The young lady gave a little scream. 
“ Who's there ?” she asked. “ Pa, is it you?” 

“ Of course it’s me, you fool! Who should 
it be? Wake up! He’s got no money!” 

“No money, pa?” 

“None. What he had, he dropped.” 

* Dropped!” 

“ Overboard !” 

“La, pa! what shall you do?” 

“Drop him overboard,” said the bewildered 
parent. “I mean, send him away.” 

The next morning breakfast was served to 
Mr. Alexander Chansett in his own room; 
and when the tray was removed, Mr. Crump- 


ton appeared, with his coat buttoned up to 
his throat, and an air of dignified determina- 
tion looming over his collar. 

“You told me last night,” he said, “that 
you had dropped a fortune of eight thousand 
pounds overboard. I understand your mean- 
ing. It was a gentle method of breaking to 
me the fact that you had lost it at the gaming- 
table. A gamester isa character which I 
abhor. Gaming is the root of all evil, and, 
indulged inte excess, leads to the scaffold, 
and the destruction of all moral and social 
obligations. Never will I tolerate a gamester 
in my house, not if he came loaded with the 
mines of Getsi. Go, Alexander Chansett, and 
strive by honest industry to repair the loss 
caused by the evil propensities of gaming.” 

“So you turn me out, uncle?” said Alick. 

“TI hope so,” replied Mr.Crumpton. “May 
you find better friends than you leave here.” 

“And Lucy ?” 

“Ts indisposed and cannot leave her room,” 

Alick smiled, took up his carpet-bag, stuck 
his cap om his head, and bidding bis uncle 
“ good-morning,” walked out of the house. 

He had not reached the end of the street 
when he heard a voice pronounce his name; 
he turned, and saw Mr. Ramsay. 

“ You here ?” he exclaimed, 

“Yes. I thought I'd come and have a 
look after you. And how are the Crumptons, 
eh ?” 

Alick told his story, and the old seaman 
‘laughed. “Then both father and daughter 
behaved badly ?” he remarked. . 


“Yes; but Miss Thorpe was very kind. 
She seems a nice girl—and she’s very pretty 
too.” 

“And what d’ye mean to do now?” 

“ Haven't the least notion,” replied Alick. 
“ What's your advice 

“Come back with me to Liverpool, and 
we'll cast our eyes about us,” answered Mr. 
Ramsay. 

CHAPTER IIL. 
RICH. 


AxouT six months after the events narrated 
in the last chapter, the town of Plumborough 
was thrown into a state of violent excitement 
by the advent of a gentleman, who furnished 
the largest and handsomest house upon the 
London road in the most sumptuous manner 
—kept a carriage, horses, and gave splendid 
parties. This gentleman was no other than 
Mr. Alexander Chansett. 


Mr. Crumpton and Miss Lucy knew not 
what to think. Was Alexander a millionaire, 
or a swindler? A capitalist, or a forger? 
The mayor, the mayor’s wife, and daughters 
had visited him. He, in return, had visited 
the mayor, the mayor’s wife and daughters. 
He must be respectable. Then why should 
he have dined at his beloved uncle’s house in 
a pea jacket, and said that he had dropped his 
fortune overboard? Mr. Crumpton lay awake, 
and Miss Lucy could not sleep for thinking of 
him. 

Mr. Crumpton was resolved to put an end 
to this sort of thing. He called at his neph- 
ew’s house, and sald to him: 

“Alexander, my boy, relations should not 
quarrel, Your hand—let bygones be bygones 
—your hand again—bless you! I see through 
your scheme. You wished to try whether I 
and Lucy—poor girl!—would feel as kindly 
towards you poor asrich. And did you think 
the mere consideration of fortune would weigh 
with us one inch? No, Alexander, no! We 
are frank and open as the summer's day; but 
as I understood you bad dropped your fortune 
overboard, which I thought was intended to 
conyey to me that you had lost it at the 

gaming-table—and you know my horror of 
the character of a gamester—” 

“I thought you speculated yourself, un- 
cle ?” interrupted Alick. : 

“ Speculated—yee. Speculation is one thing, 


gaming is another, And the character of a 


gamester is one that I hold in abhorrence.” 
* When he loses,” remarked Alick. 
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“As for poor Lucy,” oniiueel Mr. Crump- 
ton, not noticing the interruption, “I have 
known no peace with her since you left the 
house.” This was strictly true. “She has al- 
ways been saying, ‘Papa, you were wrong; 
papa, you were hasty,’ I was wrong,I was 
hasty. Alexander, forgive me—pardon your 
old uncle, who has always loved you. You 
have not lost your fortune at the gaming- 
table, and you are my nephew once again!” 

Alick received this burst of feeling calmly ; 
but he took the proffered hand, and visited 
his former sweetheart as if nothing had oc- 
curred, and was often seen with Miss Lucy on 
one arm,and Miss Mary Thorpe upon the 
other. 

“The only question is,” Mr. Crumpton 
would say to his daughter, when her cousin 
had bid them good night, “ what does his for- 
tune consist in?” 

Six weeks after the reconciliation, Miss 
Lucy burst inte her papa’s study in a state of 
extreme excitement, and said: 

Pa! 

“ What’s-the matter?” 

_“T’ve heard such dreadful news !” 

“Eh?” 

“The butcher!” 

“Wants his bill paid? Tell him that next 
week—” 

“No, pa. But he says that all Alexander’s 
bills are for the future to be sent into Mr. 
Ramsay.” 

“Eh! What, the old, white-headed gentle- 
man we met there on Thursday ?” 

“Yes. If, pa—if—” and Miss Lucy’s voice 
sank to a whisper—* if—” 

“ Get on, you fool ; don’t stand there iffing 
said the anxious parent. 

“If,” said Miss Lucy, stimulated by this 
mild reproof, “if he should be the master of 
the house—the owner of the fortune—and 
Alexander but an adopted son; dependent 
upon his will to—” 

Mr. Crumpton shut his eyes. 

“And I,” continued Lucy, “ who have been 
thinking that lately*he paid too much atten- 
tion to Mary.” 

“Lucy,” said the father, rising on his feet, 
and lifting his eyelids, “I will no longer bear 
this terrible suspense, I will see the young 
idiot—I mean, my dear nephew Alexander— 
and demand of him what it all means.” 

In half an hour Mr. Crumpton was at his 
nephew's house, saying to him: 

“Alexander, you will forgive a father, if he 
speaks frankly to you. My daughter Lucy” 
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—here Mr. Peas Wa tried to sob, but, failing 
to do so effectively, blew his nose instead— 
“as you know, has a feeling for you—a feel- 
ing which I have not checked, because, as you 
know, Alexander, I have looked upon you 
with a father’s eye; but things have gone too 
far, and it behoves me, as a father, to inquire 
your intentions—that is, your intentions to- 
wards Lucy; and—and your. means, from. 
whence they are derived ; and—and—and—in 
short, all that a fond father would wish to 
know.” 

“T think, Alick, you had better let me an- 
swer for you,” said the voice of Mr. Ramsay, 
whose approach Mr. Crumpton had not per- 
eeived. “This house, Mr. Crumpton, is not 
Alexander's, but mine; as is the furniture, 
plate, carriages, horses—in fact, everything.” 

“O, indeed!” said Mr. Crumpton, stiffly. 

“And I have willed it all, and every pound 
I have, to Alexander.” 

O!” said Mr. Crumpton, brightening. 
understand: my nephew has no money at 
present, but at—” 

“At my death,” said Mr, Ramsay, finishing 
the sentence for him, “he will have mine. 
Still, Alexander has a property of his own.” 

“No, I haven’t,” broke in Alick. 

“Yes, you have,” repeated Mr. Ramsay. 

“Good gracious! what. do they both 
mean?” thought the bewildered Mr. Crump- 
ton. 

“You have eight thousand pounds,” said 
Mr. Ramsay, 

“No,” objected Alick, “ I swallowed it.” 

Mr. Crumpton started back. “Lunatics, 
both, evidently !” he thought. 

Mr, Ramsay laughed. “ Youcan’t swallow 
that, can you, Mr. Crumpton ?” he said. “The 
fact is, Alexander laid out all his money in 
the purchase of a large diamond, which he 
put into his mouth.” 

“And which went down my throat,” said 
Alick. 

“ No, it didn’t.” 

“Yes, it did.” 

“TI say no! I saw you were arather thought- 
less lad, and, while you were asleep, I took 
the diamond from you, and put in its place—” 

“What?” 

“A piece of transparent Persian gum, of the 
same size and a 

“Then,” cried Alick, rising from his chair, 
“T only swallowed a bit of gum?” 

“ Just so.” 


“Which accounts for the hot drink you 
recommended dissolving it ?” 
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Just so.” 
“But where is the diamond?” asked the 
practical Mr. Crumpton. 


“ Here,” replied Mr. Ramsay, producing it 


from his purse. 

“Alexander, my boy,” said Mr. Crumpton, 
shaking the hand of his nephew fervently, 
“you were not a gamester; my heart always 
told me you were not.” 

“T see, Mr. Crumpton,” said Mr. Ramsay, 
after a pause, “ that you are surprised at the 
interest I take in Alexander; indeed, the lad 
himself knows not the reason why. You are 
his uncle ; I am—his grandfather.” 

*#You,” exclaimed Alick, “Mr. Ramsay, 
my grand—” 

“Your mother was my favorite child,” 
said the old man. “She married against my 
wishes, and I disowned her. About the same 
time that Mr. Crumpton here turned you out 
of his office, my youngest daughter died, and 
I was left alone in the world. I then felt how 
wrongly I had acted to your poor mother, 
who was then beyond my help in her grave. 
It was I who, through a lawyer, got you the 
berth of supercargo; and since then, you 
know how and where we have been together.” 

Alick threw his arms round his grand- 
father’s neck, and Mr. Crumpton hid his eyes 
in his pocket handkerchief, and wiped away 
the tears that were not there. 

Alexander continued to be a good friend 
with his uncle for a twelvemonth, when he 
married. The bride he Jed to the church was 
not Miss Lucy Crumpton, but her poor cousin 
—Miss Mary Thorpe. Miss Lucy still re- 
mains single; and Mr. Crumpton, who has 
been thrice a bankrupt, is now a pensioner 
upon his nephew. ' 


_ We cannot well imaginea home more incom- 
plete than one where there is no little girl to 
stand in the void of the domestic circle which 
boys can never fill, and to draw all hearts 
within the magic ring of her presence, There 
issomething about little girls especially lova- 
ble; even their wilful, naughty ways seem ut- 
terly void of evil when they are followed by 
the sweet penitence that overflows in such 
gracious showers. Your boys are great noble 
fellows, generous, loving, and full of good 
impulses, but they are noisy and demonstra- 
tive, and dearly as you love them, yoti are glad 
their place is out of doors; bit Jennie, with 
her light step, is always beside you; she brings 
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the slippers for papa, and with her pretty, 
dimpled fingers unfolds the paper for him to 
read; she puts on a thimble no bigger than a 
fairy’s, and with some very mysterious combi- 
nation of “ doll rags,” fills up a small rocker 
by mama, with a wonderful assumption of | 
womanly dignity. And who shall tell how 
the little thread of speech that flows with such 
sweet, silvery lightness from those innocent 
lips, twines itself around the mother’s heart 
never to rust, not even when the dear little 
face is hid in the tomb. 

But Jennie grows to be a woman, and there 
is a long and shining track from the half latch- 
ed door of childhood till the girl blooms into 
the mature woman. There are the brothers 
who always lower their voice when they talk 
to their sister, and tell of the sports, in which 
she takes almost as much interest as they do, 
while in turn she instructs in all the little de- 
tails of home life, of which they would grow 
up ignorant if not for her. And what ashield 
she is upon the dawning manhood wherein so 
many temptations lie. Hersweet presence to 
guard and inspire them, a check on profanity, 
a living sermon on immortality, How fragrant 
the cup of tea she hands them at évening meal; 
how cheery her voice as she relates the little 
incidents of the day. No silly talk of incipi- 
ent beaux, or love of young men met on the 
promenade, A girl like that has no space in 
her head for such thoughts to run riot in, and 
you don't find her spending the evening in the 
dim parlor with a questionable young man” 
for company. 

‘ Wher her lover comes, he must say what he 
has to say in the family sitting room, with 
father and mother, or, if ashamed to, there is 
no room for him there. Jennie’s young heart 
has not been filled by the pernicious nonsense 
which ends in so many unhappy marriages or 


_ hasty divorces, Dear girl, she thinks all the 


time of what a good home she has, what dear 
brothers, and craves the blessing of Heaven on 
them, but she does not know how very far for 
time and eternity, her own pure example goes, 
how it will radiate as a blessing into other 
homes where a sister’s memory will be the 
consecrated ground of the past. 

Cherish, then, the Rittle girls, dimpled dar- 
lings, who tear their aprons, and cut the table- 
cloth, and eat the sugar, and are themselves 
the sugar'and salt of life! Be gentle with 
the darlings, and see what a track of sunshine 
will follow in the wake of the little bobbing 
heads that daily find a great many hard prob- 
lems to solve. 
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Their entrance was uproarious, They 
rushed in as if under satanic influence, tum- 
bling over the forms, fighting, swearing, 
knocking each other down, kicking and 
shrieking like wild beasts. The table was 
‘quickly turned legs upwards, and the candles 
knocked out of their sockets. Amid laughter, 
cat-calls, and shouts, the teachers were all 
jammed into a corner, and told that that was 
their place for the night. One lad bawled 
out, “here goes,my boys!” moistened his 
hands in the usual way of such people, started 
off up the chimney and climbed it with the 
agility of an old practitioner. Here was a 
pretty quandary for a number ofsober Sunday- 
school teachers to be in—jammed fast in a 
corner, rebellion rampant, only one good boy 
in the school, and even he was up the chimney ! 

Many of the lads had neither shoes nor 
stockings, others had neither coat nor waist- 
coat, and lots of them were shirtless. The 


hair of some of them was so rough and wild. 


that it looked as if no comb had ever passed 
through it; while the close-cut hair of others 
indicated that they had not long been out of 
prison; nor did they seem at all ashamed of 
their “prison crops.” The excitement and 
uproar of the school gradually subsided, and 
the teachers made an attempt to get a hear- 
ing. Afler many failures in the endeavors to 
secure silence, the young thieves agreed to be 
silent for five minutes. The teachers then 
dispersed themselves through the crowded 
room, and talked with the boys about the 
objects of the school. Then came the first 
reading lesson. 

The reader stood in the midst, took out his 
Bible, and told the scholars that if they would 
only be quiet for five minutes while he read 
to them they might afterwards go home; and 
they agreed to be still, “Don’t rob me of my 
five minutes,” said the reader, and he handed 
his watch to one of the other teachers, request- 
ing him to tell them when thetime had ex- 
pired, “Give me your watch, I'll hold it for 
you,” said one of the ragged urchins; but the 
reader knew better than to trust him. The 


teacher read to them from the Book of Prov- 


erbs; but before the five minutes had elapsed 
they began to shout “Time’s up, sir! time’s 
up!” On appealing to the timekeeper, it was 
found that the reader was entitled to another 
minute; but he waived his right in order to 


hold a short examination upon the lesson. 


“Who was Solomon?” A boy answered 
immediately, “he’s my father’s landlord, sir; 
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he lives in our street.” This answer caused 
much laughter and confusion; but at length 
silence was restored. The teacher ventured 
to ask another question. “Now what does 
Solomon say?” ‘The boy replied, very grave- 
ly, “ why, sir, he said if my father didn’t pay 
his rent next week, he’d kick him out of the 
house.” Roars of laughter fullowed this naive 
rejoinder, and the teachers themselves could 
scarcely keep their gravity. Just at this time 
the clock struck eight, and a general rush wag 
made for the door; but the superintendent 
put his back to it, and, facing the lads, asked 
them what they meant by attempting to break 
out of the school in that manner, The lads 
replied, “ it’s business time; people are com- 
ing out of church.” With kind words and 
much persuasion the teachers induced the 
renegades to return to their seats, and ex- 
pressed their intention to close the school 
with singing and prayer. “ Very good,” said 
the facetious pupils. A hymn was then read 
out, and the teachers commenced singing; 
but their voices were soon drowned in a flood 


of slang-songs and street-ballads; each thief 


sang his own favorite ditty, and so the Babel 
confusion was complete, Prayer was not to 
be thought of in such an uproar; so after an 
invitation to come to school again on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the rabble were let loose to 
their wickedness and nightly plunder. Ne 
doubt the young urchins felt specially anxious 
to be off on the present instance, for they had 
been very busy with the pockets of their teach- 
ers, most of whom had lost their gloves and 
pocket handkerchiefs. The superintendent of 
the school happened to be passing along one 
of the back streets of the neighborhood during 
the following week, when he met one of the 
roughs who went by the name of “Coaly.” 
The superintendent called to him, and “Coaly ” 
came up at once; touched his cap, and said, 
“you were my teacher last Sunday, and l’m , 
coming again next Sunday.” “ We shall be: 
glad to see you,” replied the superintendent; 
“but, Coaly, do you know who stole my hand- 
kerchiefand gloves when we were in school ?” 
“No sir, I don’t. Did you have your things 
taken then, sir? You may depend upon it 
there were @ great many thieves there that 
night; but I must go.” And Coaly moved 
off with his wheelbarrow. 

On the following Sunday evening the teach- 
ers found their old scholars waiting at the 
door for admission. Before opening the door, 
however, the superintendent took occasion to 
inquire after his lost gloves. He wished to 
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know who did It, and whoever confessed 
should not be punished. There was silence 
for some time, during which the boys were 
exchanging smiles. At length one of them 
said, “ well, no use telling a lie; I took them.” 
“What did you do with them?” “Sold 
them to Coaly for a penny.” “And what 
did you do with them, Coaly?” “I sold 
them to Scotch Heifer for a penny.” (This 
lad was called Scotch Heifer because his hair, 
in roughness and color, was similar to that 
of the Scotch cattle which in those days 
thronged Smithfield market.) “ Well, Heiler, 
what did you.do with them?” “I sold them 
to Pudding Head.” When the boy with the 
very large head was put to the question, he 
replied, “do you want them? for if you do 
you can’t get them; but I'll tell you where 
they are: they’re hanging up in Uncle Noah's 
clothes shop.” 

The boys were then admitted into the 
school, and they took their seats with shout- 
ing, whistling and song-singing., During the 
evening two policemen came, and the super- 
intendent asked one of them if he knew any 
of the scholars. The policeman pointed 
out several very flagrant offenders, and said 
he should think he ought to know them all, 
for he had had every one of the young prigs 


in his clutches. The boys not liking the — 


presence of the police, began to jeer them; 
and the noise became so great that the police 
lost their temper, and, unable to endure the 
stinging jokes, one of them took off his belt 
and began to thrash the lads. The police 
turned some of the boys out of the school, 
and presently some ugly brickbats came fly- 
ing through the windows. The riot became 
so serious that the teachers ordered the police 
to leave the room, as the only way to peace. 
The boys calmed down eventually, and the 
school was closed with something like an 
approach to order. 


SIGNING THB PLEDGE. 

Rev. John Abbott, the sailor preacher, 
relates the following good story of one of his 
converts to temperance: 

Mr. Johnson, at the close of a cold water 
lecture, intimated that he must sign the pledge 
in his own way, which he did in these words: 

“JT, William Johnson, pledge myself to 
drink no intoxicating drinks for one year.” 

Some thought he wouldn’t stick three days ; 
others allowed him a week, and a few others 
gave him two weeks; but the landlord knew 
him best, and said he was good stuff, but at 
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the end of the year Bill would be a good 
soaker. 

Before the year was quite gone, Mr. John- 
son was asked by Mr. Abbott: 

“ Bill, alnt you going to resume the pledge ?” 

“ Well, [don’t know, Jack, but what I will. 
I have done pretty well, so far. Will you let 
me sign it again in my own way?” 

“O, yes, any way, so that you will not 
drink rum.” 

He writes: 

“TJ, William Johnson, sign this pledge for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, and if 
living at the end of that time, I intend to 
make out a lease for life.” 

A day or two after, Johnson went to see 
his old landlord, who eyed him as a hawk does 
a chicken. 

“QO, landlord!” whined Bill, accompanied 
by sundry contortions of the body, as if 
enduring the most excruciating pain, “I have 
such a lump on my side!” 

“That's because you have stopped drink- 
ing. You wont live two years longer, at this 
rate.” 

“If I commence drinking, will the lump go 
away ?” 

“Yes. If you don’t, you'll have another 
just such a lump on the other side,” 

“ Do you think so, landlord ?” 

“TI know it; you'll have them on your 
arms, back, breast and head. You will be 
covered all over with lumps, " 

“ Well, maybe I will,” said Bill. 

“Come Bill,” said the landlord, “let’s 
drink together,” at the same time pouring 
the red stuff from the decanter into the glass, 
gug, gug, gug. 

“No,” said Johnson,“ I. can’t, for I've 
signed the pledge again.” 

“ You aint, though! ‘You are a fool!” 

“Yes, that old sailor coaxed so hard I 
could not get off.” 

“ I wish the old rascal wasin Guinea. Well, 
how long do you go this time ?” 

“ For nine hundred and, ninety-nine years,” 
whispered Bill. 

“You wont live a year.” 

“ Well, if I drink, are you sure the lump 
on my side will go away ?” 

Yes.” 

“Well, I guess I wont drink. Here’s 
the lump,” continued Bill, holding up 
something with a hundred dollars in it; 
“and you say Bill have more such lumps 
and that’s what. I want.” 

The landlord turned away in disgust. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. , 

How little we thought, while penning last 
month’s review, that we should so soon be 
called upon to record the sad tidings of the 
death of President Lincoln, whose fall, beneath 
the blow of an assassin, has blinded our eyes 
with tears, and turned all our joy to mourning. 
Our hearts are sad, and our grief is excessive. 
We recall the goodness of the deceased, his 
desire to administer the laws impartially, and 
his hope that the last three years of his ad- 
ministration would see the country at peace, 
prosperous and happy. But the noble heart 
that could desire all these things has ceased 
to beat; his form is cold in the embrace of 
death, and no longer shall we look to him as 
the saviour of the country. His loss is a ter- 
rible misfortune, and has shaken the country 
North and South; but now we are more calm, 
and can look upon the event with some little 
resignation, believing that God has his own 
plans for our good, although some of them 
are mysterious and wonderful. May the 
curses of the people rest upon the head of the 
assassin, and living or dead, sleeping or wak- 
ing, may he never know a moment’s peace or 
rest! Ofcourse, all the details of the murder 
are known to our readers, so we will not re- 
peat them. Secretary Seward, who was at- 
tacked at the same time that the president 
was shot, is likely to recover; but if he does, 
it will seem a miracle, for he was almost dead 
when stabbed and cut by the cowardly ruffian 
‘who entered his house. Mr. Frederick Sew- 
ard is still in a dangerous condition. His 
brain was fractured in two places, and his face 
was injured. The new president is reported 
as hopeful and determined, and once more the 
people have given him their confidence. If 
he does not abuse their trust, the South will 
gain nothing by the change of rulers. Since 
Mr. Johnson has assumed the duties of presi- 
- dent, he has made a most favorable impres- 
« gion on the minds of those who have been 
brought in contact with him. He is firm and 
resolute, and determined to punish treason, 


which he regards as the most unnatural of 
crimes. The day that the funeral services 
took place all business was suspended at the 
North, and the cities and towns were hung 
with mourning.——Before President Lin- 
coln’s death, he issued two important procla- 
mations, one of them closing the ports of the 
South, so that foreign ships should be kept at 
a distance, and the other, informing foreign 
nations that as they treat our war vessels, so 
will theirs be treated in our ports. This is 
right, for it is time that our navy was respect- 
ed, and allowed some few privileges which it 
does not now possess. What a joke it would 
be to tell a British fleet that they could re- 
main in our waters but twenty-four hours, 
and must then leave at all hazards, What 
grumbling there would be, and how John 
Bull would fume and fuss,——It is stated that 
the loyal States contain $33,000,000 more in 
gold than when the rebellion commenced. If 
this is the case, it makes us strong in point of 
finances, and we heartily wish we were the 
owners of only one million of the yellow dross. 
We could do much good with it, especially in 
our own families.——Lee’s army numbered 
eighty-one generals and about 25,000 men, all 
told. A large number of generals to so many 
men. Before the fighting commenced he 
mustered about 65,000 men, all told. Cap- 
tures and desertions told on that army.—— 
Richmond ‘is to have four national banks. 
——Our Portuguese friends have fired on 
the Niagara and Sacramento, when the rebel 
ram Stonewall escaped. Our minister asked 
the meaning of such an outrage, and demand- 
ed redress. He got all that he asked for, so 
that insult is wiped out.——It is denied that 
Mrs. Lee is sick or excited at the sight of ne- 
gro soldiers. We should think that she had 
seen enough blacks not to tremble because 
some happen to wear the livery of Uncle Sam, 
who is a mighty important body just at the 
present time, and has no inclination to be 
pushed aside——The secretary of war has 
ordered that all drafting and recruiting shall 
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be stopped, and General Grant says that he 
means to reduce our national expenses 
$1,000,000 per day. Work has been stopped 
at some points, ships are to be sold, the navy 
reduced, and money saved, so that we shan’t 
have to berrow much more. All this will be 
good news to tax-payers.——There are 350,000 
muskets on hand at Springfield Arsenal, and 
only 1000 per day are made at present.—— 
The extraordinary document which was 
signed at Richmond, calling for an assembling 
of the Virginia legislature, was quashed in 
ehort order, and General Weitzel, who seemed 
to have made a second Fort Fisher blunder, 
was removed from command, and sent to Pe- 
tersburg.——Louis Napoleon is so poorly that 
he has been ordered to keep in the country 
for several months, Bad youthful habits tell 
upon him. He has lived fast, and now must 
take care, or King Death will grapple with 
him and carry him off, in spite of power and 
his superb police.——There will be no extra 
session of Congress, At least, such is the im- 
pression at the present time.——General 
Grant will make Washington his headquarters 
for the present.——The pope is rather down 
on Maximilian, and tells him in plain terms 
that he is not a man for his prayers, and that 
if he does not behave, he will find a curse 
straying towards Mexieo, one that will aston- 
ish him, and take him off his feet.——A re- 
ward of $100,000 has been offered for the ar- 
rest of the assassin, Booth, and his accom- 
plices. Patriotism and a desire for vengeance 
should secure the ruffians, even if not a dollar 
was offered. If this amount does not bring: 
them, two or three hundred thousand dollars 
will be added to the reward.——We have re- 
ceived the gratifying information that Mobile 
has been captured, with 7000 prisoners, and 
some 200 guns, and large quantities of stores, 
cotton, ete.——Jeff Davis has found rest for 
the sole of his foot. He stopped in his head- 
long flight at Macon, and issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he promises his deluded friends 
freedom and independence. He reminds us 
of that dark-complexioned gentleman, who 
led the Saviour to the top of a high mountain, 
and promised everything, if Jesus would fall 
down and worship him. While making these 
promises, the devil knew that he hadn’t a foot 
of land he could call his own, or one friend 
that he could rely upon. Jeff’s promises are 
words, and no more. He is shorn of his 
power. A few weeks since he might have 
made peace. Now it is tov late-—We have 
lost a good friend in England, Richard Cob- 
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den is dead, aged sixty-one. He should have 
lived to see his predictions respecting the 
country fulfilled. He was a great man, and 
we mourn for him.——The rebels threaten to 
visit Mexico, and turn Maximilian out of of- 
fice, lending their aid to Juarez, The French 
are excited on the subject, and have no desire 
to see our amiable Southern friends cross the 
lines to enter their country.——A large batch 
of rebel generals have taken up their quarters 
in Fort Warren, where we hope they will be 
kept for some time, to meditate on their sins, 
and eat short rations.——Mosby, the noted 
guerilla, has given in his adhesion to the gov- 
ernment.——The Southern Confederacy no 
longer lives. It collapsed when Petersburg 
and Richmond fell, and was wound up when 
General Lee and his veterans laid down their 
arms at the feet of General Grant and his no- 
ble soldiers, The dream of a vast Southern 
nation must.be given up. There is no longer 
any hope for it, for the men whom the rebel- 
lious chiefs relied upon to do their work for ~ 
the cause, are paroled to remain quiet until 
they are exchanged, and that will not be dur- 
ing our generation. Let us hope that the les- 
son that has been taught during the past four 
years, will not have to be repeated. The bat- 
tles have been fought, the victories won, and 
now we have but to settle the terms of peace, 
punishments and pardons, and we shall be 
free of the horrors of war.——The seven-thir- 
ties are selling at a rapid rate, and some of 
the indebtedness of the government is being 
paid off in‘a manner that gives creditors much 
satisfaction——New York city is to have a 
paid fire department, and there is much 
growling. Those who run with the engines 
will have a nice time until things are settled. 
——Government has offered a reward of one 
thousand dollars for the arrest of raiders and 
persons who are evil disposed towards the 
United States, and show their nature by set- 
ting fires and burning things.——In a few 
years, or perhaps months, this country will be 
telegraphically connected with India, China, 
Russia, and the whole North Western 
America. In addition we shall have the At- 
lantic telegraph connecting England with the 
United States, and a man must be hard to 
please who cannot send a message to most 
any part of the world and receive an answer 
in the course of a day or two.——In our city 
the news of the surrender of Lee and his army 
was received with such exhibitions of frantic 
joy that it seemed as though our people had 
never heard glad tidings before. The bells 
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were rung, cannon were fired, the schools 
were dismissed, processions were formed in 
an impromptu manner, and in the evening 
houses were illuminated with flaming gas, 
while fireworks made roaring attempts to 
scale the heavens, but exploded with joy be- 
fore accomplishing their purpose——By the 
capture of Richmond we secured over 500 
cannon and thousands of muskets, and im- 
mense quantities of materials of war.——When 
the rebels left Richmond they exploded one 
magazine that sent dozens of poor wretches 
to eternity without notice or warning. It is 
estimated that one third of the city was burn- 
ed, and hundreds were days without shelter. 
——What are we to do for rebel papers? The 
Richmond journals have gone under, and we 
can no longer read choice extracts from their 
columns. They added to the flames that 
helped consume a portion of Richmond, so 
fired the southern heart to the last——Our 
amiable English cousins are too good to live. 
* They declare, in parliament, that they always 
loved us like a child, and all the papers flatter 
us. For heaven’s sake, we beg of them not to 
spread it on too thick, for we still recollect 
some of their unkindness in words and deeds. 
—Quebec is to be fortified at an expense of 
$250,000 per annum.——Within the past 
month, Foote the rebel senator, Foote the 
eccentric, Foote the grumbler, is under arrest 
in New York for returning to this country 
without permission——Papers are already 
discussing how long the income tax must last. 

They will find that it will stick to us like a 
bad t -——The old flag has been 
hoisted - over Sumter, and the proceedings on 

the occasion must have been interesting; but 

as we were not invited to be present, we 

shan’t attempt to report them.——Our legis- 

lature have reported that it is inexpedient to 

send women to the west on the ground that 

they wouldn’t go unless they had husbands in 

advance. Women know what they are about 

when husbands are to be distributed.——It is 

announced that the new City Hall of Boston 

will be ready for some of the occupants in the 

course of July. The expense of erecting it 

will be about $500,000, exclusive of the land, 

worth two or three hundred thousand dollars 

more-—Accounts from Sherman’s forces, 

when they were resting at Goldsboro’, stated 

that the men believed Sherman the 

man in the world, and then the idiot who 

manufactures lies at Newburn, for the asso- 
ciated press, puts in his oar and contends 
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“that both Union and rebel troops are furious 
for a foreign war, and that they shake hands 
and embrace on the strength of it, Sherman 
and Lee to head the armies, and Grant to look 
after both. Such rubbish does not deserve 
refutation, because we know that both Union 
and rebs have fought all they desire to at 
present, and need rest. They have had 
enough war to last them a lifetime, or a few 
years at least. We must recover some of our 
freshness before we are again ready for car- 
nage.——We have a terrible nautical catas- 
trophe to report. The steamer General Lyon, 
with between five and six hundred passengers, 
most of them discharged and disabled soldiers, 
caught fire while on the passage from Wil- 
mington to Fortress Monroe, and nearly all 
on board were burned or drowned, some 
twenty-five or thirty only making their es- 
cape, as far as heard from, The scenes are 
related as being heart-rending in the extreme, 
and if the news had not arrived on the same 
day that the particulars of the fall of Rich- 
mond were made known, there would have 
been a wail of sorrow all over the country. 
The capture of the rebel capital swallowed up 
ail other considerations. lt seems that sume 
of our poor soldiers suffer more after they 
leave the army than while in it; what with 
rascally railroad management and poor 
steamers, with careless, inimical officers.—— 
The pirates of Nassau are in a doleful mood. 
Their occupation is gone, their goods are on 
hand, and blockade running is played out. 
O, how they wail and think of the flush times 
‘when they could send arms and lead to the 
Confederacy.——-Many arrests have taken 
place since the president was assassinated, 
but it is impossibe to state whether the right 
parties have been taken or not. Payne has 
made no confession, neither has the Surratt 
family, as far as known to those outside of the 
detective circle. Booth has not been arrested 
at the preseut writing, but unless he kills 
himself his escape is impossible. 
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Tax American Company.—On 
the cover of the DoLLAR MONTHLY our 
readers will find an advertisement of the 
American Watch Company, of Waltham, 
Mass. We hope our friends will read the ad- 
vertisement, and when they invest their money 
in a time-keeper, let them encourage home in- 
dustry, for we are confident that an American 
watch is superior to an English or French. 
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The Florist, 


Aster. 

The Michaelmas Daisy. Hardy herbaceous plants, 
mostly perennials. There are also a few Cape and 
New Holland shrubs. The herbaceous species are of 
great value, from their flowering late in autumn, and 
from their requiring very little care or labor in their 
culture. They will grow in any'soil, or situation, 
and spread rapidly by throwing up suckers, and send- 
ing out root stems. Among the handsomest peren- 
nial species are A. alpinus and A. ericoides, the com- 
mon Michaelmas Daisy. The China aster has been 
separated by botanists from the genus aster; dt was 
first placed in the genus Callistema, but it and its 
varieties, the German asters, etc., now form the new 
genus Callistephus. Aster tenellus is thus the only 
annual species left in the old genus, and it is a pretty 
little hardy plant; which may be sown in the open 
ground in March or April. Among the greenhouse 

_ species of aster, A. artophyllus, sometimes called the 
Musk-plant, is remarkable for its white leaves and 
strong scent; and A. furticuldsus has pretty blue 
flowers. These two last species are grown in sandy 
peat, or a mixture of loam and peat, and are readily 
propagated. 


Biennials. 

These are plants that do not produce their flowers 
till the second year, and then die after they have 
ripened their seeds. The Brompton stocks, holly- 
hocks, wallfiowers, snapdragons and Canterbury- 
bells, are biennials, though the latter four frequently 
live three or four years. Biennials should be sown 
in March or April, thinned out in May, and trans- 
planted in September to the place where they are to 
flower the ensuing year. A little earth should be 
taken up with the roots, when they are transplanted, 
and they should be well watered, and shaded for a 
day or two, till their roots are established. Those 
kinds which require a peculiar soil, should have pits 
prepared for them about a week before they are 
transplanted, that the earth may have time to settle. 


ium—The Honeysuckle, 

Well-known climbing plants, remarkable for the 
delightful fragrance of their flowers. C. italicum, the 
Italian Honeysuckle; C. Periclymenum, the common 
Woodbine, and its varieties; and C. sempervirens, the 
Trumpet Honeysuckle, are those most common in 
collections. The beautiful and very fragrant plant 
generally called Lonicera fleruosa, Bot. Reg., is some- 
times found under the name of Caprifolium chinense ; 
and the gold and silver honeysuckle is generally 
called C. japonicum. Both these plants are natives 
of Japan and China, They should be grown in a soil 
composed of sand, peat and loam, and are propagated 
by cuttings. The Trumpet Honeysuckle, and C. 
Jlavum, Bot. Mag., should also be grown in sandy 
peat, and require a slight protection in severe weath- 
er; but all the other kinds may be grown in common 
soil, without any further care than training them 
against a wall, or over paling. All the hardy honey- 
suckles grow with great vigor, and with thd least 


possible care, in this climate. Among the most valu- 
able, are the monthly fragrant, the red and the yel- 
low trumpet, and the Chinese twining, L. flexuosa. 
The latter, in addition to the beauty and fragrance of 
its blossoms, which are produced several times curing 
the and autumn, is also highly desirable for 
the rich, dark hue of its nearly evergreen foliage, and 
the circumstance of its not being liable to the attacks 
of insects, which destroy the beauty of some of the 
other species. 


Rockwork. 

This is a very common ornament in gardens; and, 
producing a striking effect, it is introduced more fre- 
quently than judiciously. Rockwork may be divided 
into two kinds—that which is intended to imitate 
natural rocks, and that which is intended merely as 
a nidus for rock-plants. Imitations of nature should 
always consist of large blocks of stone of the same 
kind, and should, for the most part, be disposed in 
imitation of some kind of stratification. At the same 
time, as in many parts of the country, large, round, 
or roundish, or angular blocks of stone are found dis- 
tributed over the surface, it is not objectionable to 
collect these together in groups so as to form a fea- 
ture in scenery, and to insert plants among them. 
Rockwork, as a mere nidus for plantsy,should never 
be attempted on a large scale without the introduc- 
tion of large blocks of stone, and some kind of strati- 
fication being adopted; and in this case, as before 
mentioned, using one kind of stone will produce an 
effect in accordance with that of nature. On a small 
scale, however, different kinds of stone may be used, 
more especially when these are well covered with 
plants; but even on a small scale, one kind of stone 
has always a better effect, and willbe felt more agree- 
able to the eye, than a mixture of bricks, flints, pieces 
of granite, freestones, and perhaps marble, shells; 
fragments of carved stone, and even roots, which are 
not unfrequently seen in even the best gardens. 
Rockwork should always be an independent feature. 
It rarely looks well when piled up against a wall, or 
around the roots ofa tree, or in any situation where 
it is overshadowed by trees; in short, where it does 
not form the prominent feature in the scene. It looks 
well near water and merging into it, or in an open 
airy garden, where it is surrounded by a gravel-walk ; 
but it does not look so well when rising from a turf, 
without an adjoining walk, or when large shrubs 
grow up among the stones. Where there are collec- 
tions of such plants as saxifrages or other alpines, 
or of cistuses, helianthemums, or other mountain 
shrubs, rockwork is very desirable ; and in such cases 
it may be placed on a lawn, as a feature in a general 
collection of herbaceous planta or shrubs arranged 
according to the natural system; but rockwork as an 
ornamental object, or as a nidus for a miscellaneous 
collection of plants, should always be in an open airy 
situation, near a pond, or surrounded by a walk. In 
short, it may be laid down as a general principle, that 
rockwork should either adjoin gravel or a piece of 
water; and that it should seldom or never adjoin 
trees or grass, or walls or buildings. 
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The Bouselvite. 


To make tough Beef tender. 

* To those who have worn down their teeth in masti- 
cating poor, old, tough cow-beef, we will say that 
carbonate of soda will be found a remedy for the evil. 
Cut your steaks, the day before using, into slices 
about two inches thick ; rub over them a small quan- 
tity of soda; wash off next morning; cut it into suit- 
able thickness, and cook to notion. The same pro- 
cess will answer for fowls, legs of mutton, etc. Try 
it, all who love delicious, tender dishes of meat. 


To restore Linen that has long been stained. 

Rub the stains on each side with wet brown soap. 
‘Mix some starch toa thick paste with cold water, 
and spread it over the soaped places. Then expose 
‘the linen to the sun and air; and, if the stains have 
not disappeared in three or four days, rub off the 
mixture, and repeat the process with fresh soap and 
starch. Afterward dry it; wet it with cold water, 
and put it in the wash. 


Balsam of Honey. 

Take balsam of Tulu two ounces, gum storax two 
drachms, opfum two drachms, honey eight ounces. 
Dissolve these in a quart of spirits of wine. This bal- 
sam is very useful in hoarseness, and allays irritation 
of the lungs. It will often cure a cough that is 
alarming. Dose, one or two teaspoonsful in a little 
warm tea. 


German Silver. 

Few are aware of the poisonous qualities of this 
compound, It is good for a variety of uses, but 
should never be used for spoons or vessels for cook- 
ing. It is composed of copper, arsenic and nickel. It 
is oxydized by acids, and acts in the stomach as a 
slow but sure poison. 


Opodeldoc. 

Take common white soap three ounces, camphor 
one ounce, oil of origanum half an ounce, alcohol one 
pint. Cut the soap, and dissolve it in the alcohol, in 
which the other articles have been previously dis- 
solved, and cool it in wide-mouthed vials, for use. 
To clean Paint that is not varnished. 

Take a flannel, and squeeze nearly dry out of warm 
water, and dip in a little whiting; apply to the paint, 
and with a little rubbing it will instantly remove 


grease, smoke, or other soll, Wash with warm water, 


and rub dry with a soft cloth. It will not injure the 
most delicate color, and makes it look as well as new; 
besides, it preserves the paint much longer than if 
cleaned with soap and water. 


To remove Lime Spots. 
Lime spots on woolen clothes may be completely 
removed by strong vinegar. The vinegar effectually 


neutralizes the lime, but does not generally affect the 
color of the cloth. Dark cloth, the color of which 


has been completely destroyed, in spots six inches 
square, has thus had its original color perfectly 
restored. 

To make Calicoes wash well. 

Infuse three gilis of salt in four quarts of boiling 
water, and put the calicoes in while hot, and leave 
them till cold; in this way the colors are rendered 
permanent, and will not fade by subsequent washing. 
So says a lady who has frequently made the experi- 
ment herself. Nothing can be cheaper or quicker 
done. 


To clean Silks. 

A quarter of a pound of soft soap, a teaspoonful of 
brandy, and a pint of gin; mix all well together; with 
& sponge or flannel spread the mixture on each side. 
of the silk, without creasing it. Wash it in two or 
three pails of cold water, and iron on the wrong side 
when rather wet. 


To remove Stains from Silks. 

Stains produced by vinegar, lemon-juice, oil of vit- 
riol, or other sharp corrosives, may often be removed 
from silks by mixing a little pearlash with soap-lather, 
and passing the silk through them. Spirits of harts- 
horn will also often restore the color. 


Bath Buns. 

Rub with the hand one pound of fine flour and half 
& pound of butter; beat six eggs and add them to the 
flour with a tablespoonful of good yeast; mix them 
together with half a teacupful of milk; set it on a 
warm place for an hour; mix in six ounces of sifted 
sugar, and a few caraway seeds, mould them into 
buns with a tablespoon on a baking plate, throw six 
or eight'caraway comfits on each, and bake them in 
a hot oven about ten minutes. These quantities 
should make eighteen buns. 


Ratafias, 

Blanch half a pound of bitter almonds and half a 
pound of sweet; take off the skins the day before, 
pound them together very fine, add two pounds of 
very fine sugar, and about eight whites of eggs, beat 
it well for a quarter of an hour in a mortar, take it 
out and squeeze it through a bladder and a pipe; 
squeeze them the size of asixpence on kitchen paper ; 
bake them in a moderate oven, a light brown color; 


let them get cold before you take them off the paper. 


Plum Buns. 

Take two pounds of plain bun paste, add half a 
pound of currants, a quarter of a pound of candied 
orange peel cut into small pieces, half a nutmeg grat- 
ed, and half an ounce of mixed spice. Form them 
into buns, and dent round the edges with a knife. 


Asthma, 


Mix two ounces of the best honey with one ounce of 
castor oil, and take a teaspoonful night and morning. 
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An unfortunate Princess. 

The Princess Radziwill, whose death in the prison 
for debt at Vienna has been recently announced, was 
the daughter of an hotel-keeper of that city. Prince 
Radziwill was staying at an hotel in that city in 1846, 
when he fell dangerously ill, and was so charmed by 
the kind attentions paid him by the landlord’s daugh- 
ter, that soon after his recovery he married her. The 
happiness of the new married couple was not of long 
duration, for the prince died soon after in a mad 
house, leaving three children and numerous debts, 
for which the princess made herself responsible. As 
her only income was a pension of 14,000 florins, it was 
impossible for her to properly bring up her children, 
and at the same time pay debts amounting to 150,000 
florins. Having been arrested by her creditors, she 
fell ill from grief, and died at the age of 46 years. 
Her two sons are pupils in the Imperial Theresianum 
at Vienna, and her daughter is married to a wealthy 
landowner in Galicia, 


Curious Experiment. 

M. Terrel, a French savant, a few weeks ago per- 
fected his aqueous experiments at Paris, and succeed- 
ed in boiling water in pots made of writing-paper and 
other such attenuated materials. A learned report 
was made by him to the Chemical Society of Paris, 
on the methods adopted and the phenomena evolved 
in the experiments, which has conferred great honor 
on the ingenious philosopher. La Perouse, in 1786, 
says the California Indians at Monterey used to boil 
their atole, or porridge of acorns, in straw baskets 
over the fire, by keeping them in rapid revolution. 

A big Gun. 

A correspondent recently at Pittsburg, Pa., de- 
scribes a gun he saw there as “ twenty feet long, five 
and a half feet in diameter, and twenty-inch mouth 
or muzzle, and weighing 116,000 pounds. In order to 

get an adequate idea of that great destroyer, make a 
circle twenty inches in diameter, then another round 
it thirty-two inches in diameter, and you will then 
have the muzzle. Then make a circle five and a half 
feet in diameter, seventeen feet from the mouth, and 
lines from the outer edge of the thirty-two inch circle 
to the five and a half feet one, and then a half circle 
to form the end, and you will have the outlines of the 
monster.” 


A veritable Historian. 
Old John Josselyn, speaking in “New England 


Rarities Discovered in 1672,” observes that “the 


pond-frogs chirp in the spring like sparrows, and 
croak like toads in autumn. Some of these, when 
they set upon their breech, are a foot high! The In- 
dians will tell you that up in the country there are 
pond-frogs as big as a child a year old.” 


An ancient Matron, 
The Paris Jowrnal des Debats records the recent 
decease at Versailles, of Madame de Saint Quentin, 


aged 106 years and three months, having been born . 
at Saint- 


, Oct. 22d, 1758. She enjoyed the full 
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Curious Matters, 


use of all her faculties up to 104 years, going out reg- 
ularly every day, and making and receiving frequent 

calls. She was always desirous that her visitors 

should enjoy themselves and would seat herself at 

the piano, play contra-dances and sing songs of the 

olden times. She would remark to a new visitor: 

“You probably have never heard a woman above 100 
years old sing or play upon the piano.” Her 100th an- 
niversary was religiously celebrated ; and as she trav- 
ersed the church, leaning upon her son, himself near 

80 years of age and weakly, she said to him: “Good- 
ness! how feeble you are! you seem like an old man.’’ 
At 104 years her speech failed her, and it was evident 
that this prolonged existence was approaching its 
term. 

A Fact for the Curious. 

A thoroughly reliable gentleman assures us, says 
the New Bedford Mercury, of the truth of the follow- 
ing: A farmer in the vicinity of Warren, R. [., wish- 
ing to save nest eggs, and too poor to buy the glass 
cheats, carved a block of wood into egg-form, and 
whitened it with chalk. It was rudely fashioned, 
showing but a rough surface and marked by many 
seams. It proved, however, a good hen-persuader, 
and the biddy after the usual premonitory cackling, 
each day laid an egg. The wonder is, that each egg 
deposited by the rude counterfeit in the nest, was in 
the peculiarity of its surface, roughness, inequalities, 
seams, etc., precisely like said counterfeit. 


Disappearance of an Heiress. 
A German girl, named Annie Kittezer, thirteen 


years old, whose parents are dead, leaving her heiress 
to $50,000, recently disappeared from St. Louis under 
peculiar circumstances. Her guardian had placed 
her at school in am Ursuline convent, but recently 
she was allowed to leave for a day to attend afuneral, 
and has not since been seen. The impression is that 
her friends, fearing that she would be induced to take 
the veil and give her property to the church, have 
spirited her away. 


A patriotic old Lady. 

A venerable lady in Hartford, born in the month 
and year of our independence, July, 1776, has knit 96 
pairs of socks for the soldiers, 52 during the past year. 
Another lady, in a neighboring town, asked for some 
yarn to knit soldiers’ mittens; and to the reply, 
“You are lame in your hands,” said, ‘“‘ Well, but I 
aint lame in my heart.” She has sent most convinc- 


ing proof that lame hands can knit excellent mittens 
if assisted by a sound, loyal heart. 


A learned blind Man. 
The Professor who holds the Hebrew chair at Sor- 


bonne, France, is over sixty years old, and is blind. 
His name is Munck. He is a Silesian Jew, and a man 


of great erudition. In 1856, since he lost his sight, he 
deciphered the hieroglyphics on an ancient sarcopha- 
gus at the Louvre, his only guide being his finger 
tips. He is equally well versed in Sanscrit, Arabic 
and Chaldaic. 


OBEYING ORDERS. 

Dick Barton—for a good many years chief mate of 
some of the finest ships out of New York—was a most 
thorough sailor; as matter-of-fact as the mainmast; 
and adopted as his rule of duty the old-time marine 
motto, “ Obey orders if you break owners!” 

Diek was for two voyages first officer of the Glen 
Eagle, a very comfortable ship; only her commander 
—Captain John Floyd—had an unpleasant fashion of 
now and then flying into a passion at trifles, and or- 
dering things done that he no more intended to have 
done than he did to have the bowsprit cut out of the 
ship. Dick was pretty sure to execute all such or- 
ders, unless they were countermanded in a little less 
than no time; and he finally cured Captain Floyd of 
the disagreeable propensity. 

One day, when the ship was lying in the Prince 
Dock, Liverpool, Mr. Barton had a big bower- 
anchor hooked onto by the fish-tackle, and aselvagee 
strap around the shank, trying to heave it on the 
bows. The anchor was a new one, and as the chain 
was not shackled to, there was nothing to prevent 
the forty hundred pounds of iron from going plump to 
the bottom of the dock, in case the strap should part. 
The anchor got foul, in under the projection of the 
rail, and wouldn’t come in to its berth; and Dick 
tugged and pulled, and pried with a handspike; and 
Captain Floyd fizzled, fussed, and flew around; and 
finally flew off into one of his wild, wicked fits of 
rage, singing out: 

“ Out the bloody thing adrift!” 

Barton caught up the hatchet lying conveniently 
at hand, made a sweeping lick at the selvagee strap, 
and—tke-lunge! went the Glen Eagle’s best bower to 
the bottom of the dock. 


The next voyage of Dick’s in the Glen Eagle was to 
Guayaquil; and one beautiful Sunday morning, when 
the ship was all ready to trip her anchor, and be off 
down the stream, homeward bound, the port quar- 
ter-boat dropped alongside, loaded almost to her gun- 
wales with all sorts of tropical fruit. Barton had just 
given orders to pass the fruit up out of the boat on 
deck, when the captain interfered, and directed the 
men to drop hér aft, hook on the tackles, and hoist 
her up, cargo and all, The boat was accordingly 
hooked on; but hoisting her up, with all that weight 
in her, was not ¢> easily done. All hands bent onto 
the falls, and “O-he-o’d-a-a-he a’d,” and tramped 
and swayed, dragging the boat up inch by inch, until 
they had her ten feet out of water, when the swivel 
block of the for’ard tackle slewed, jamming the fall 
with a half turn, and not another atom would it 
budge. Captain Floyd lathered and fumed for awhile, 
trying to “cant” the block and clear the tackle, and 
then flying into a rage, he shouted: 

“Cut the thing! Out it!’ 

As quick as lightning, Dick snatched a sheath- 
knife from one of the sailors, slashed off the fall, and 
down went the boat by the head, spilling out pump- 
kins, pine-apples, lemons, /arangas, melons, cocoa- 
nuts, plantains and bananas, like dumping a load of 
paving-stones out of a cart. The tide was running 
ebb, like a mill-race, and seizing upon the bows of 
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Facts and Fancies. 


never loved fried fish. Why didn’t you boil it?” 


the boat as she went down, it wrenched out the after- 
davit by the step, and away went the boat, drifting 
down stream at the rate of seven miles an hour, in 
company with a halfacre or so of Guayaquil fruit, 
Captain Floyd was so nearly cured of his unfortunate 
habit, that he took especial care never to give Mr, 
Barton an order again that he did not intend to have 
executed. 


A COOL CAPTAIN. 

When the Alabama pirate chucked that big shell 
into the sternpost of the Kearsarge, Mat Marshall, 
signal quartermaster of the U.S. craft, being aft, 
and hearing the thud of the great iron globe as it 
whelted into the solid oak, looked over the stern to 
see what was hit. Espying the shell half buried in 
the wood, and the fuse still ablaze, away he went to 
Captain Winslow, and reported: 

“That picaroon chap’s been plantin’ one of his se- 
cesh nutes right slap in the starnpost, sir!” 

“ Never mind it, my man,” replied the intrepid com- 
mander, just as cool as if he had been running down 
channel under five-knot steam—‘ never mind his 
Alabama seed, quartermaster; they'll never grow in 
Kearsarge soil.” 

“ No, sir; but the fuse is burnin’ and if the old thing 
pops off, I guess there wont be no Kearsarge soil left 
for anything to grow in!” 

“Likely enough, my man; but let us drive the 
drops into the rascal, and have the pleasure of seeing 
him go down before we go up!” 

“Well, —— my tarry wig! if ever I seed anybody 
take a shot in his starn quite so coolly as that ’ere,” 
muttered Mat, as he went aft to his duty, 


> 
+ > 


HARD TO PLEASE. ; 

One day, as Zachariah Hodgson was going to his 
daily avocations after breakfast, he purchased a fine, 
large codfish and sent it home, with directions to his 
wife to have it cooked for dinner. As no particular 
mode of cooking it was prescribed, the good woman 
well knew that whether she boiled it or made it into 
chowder, her husband would scold her when he came 
home. But she resolved to please him, if possible, 
and therefore cooked portions of it in several different 
ways. She also, with some little difficulty, procured 
an amphibious animal from a brook back of the 
house, and plumped it into the pot. In due time her 
husband came home; some covered dishes were 
placed on the table, and, with a frowning, fault-find- 
ing look, the moody man commenced the conversa- 
tion: 

“ Well, wife, did you get the fish I bought?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“I should like to know how you have cooked it. I 
will bet anything that you have spoiled it for my eat- 
ing. (Taking off the cover.) I thought so. What 
in creation possessed you to fry it? I would as lief 
eat a boiled frog.” 

“Why, my dear, I thought you loved it best fried.” 

“You didn’t any such thing. You know better; I 
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“My dear, the last time we had fresh fish, you 
know I boiled it, and you said you liked it best fried. 


But I have boiled some also.” 

So saying, she lifted a cover, and lo! the shoulders 
of the cod, nicely boiled, were neatly deposited in a 
dish, a sight which would have made an epicure re- 
joice, but which only added to the ill-nature of her 
husband. 

“A pretty dish this!” exclaimed he. “ Boiled 
fish! Chips and porridge! If you had not been one of 
the most stupid of womankind, you would have made 
it into a chowder.” 

“ My dear,” said she, “ I was resolved to please you. 
There is your favorite dish.” 

“ Favorite dish, indeed,” grumbled the discomfited 
husband, ‘I dare say it is an unpalatable, wishy- 
washy mess, I would rather have a boiled frog than 
the whole of it!” 

This was acommon expression of his, and had been 
anticipated by his wife, who as soon as the preference 
was expressed, uncovered a large dish near her hus- 
band, and there was a large bull-frog, of portentous 
dimensions and puguacious aspect, stretched out at 
fulllength. Zachariah sprang from his chair, nota 
little frightened at the apparition. 

“ My dear,” said his wife,in a kind, entreating 
tone, “I hope you will at length be able to make a 
dinner.” 

Zachariah could not stand this. His surly mood 
was finally overcome, and he burst into a hearty 
laugh. He acknowledged that his wife was right, and 
that he was wrong, and declared that she should 
never have occasion to read him such another lesson, 
and he was as good as his word. 


SLOW SAILING. 

“TI say, Bill, d’ye s’pose there was ever another 
such a slow-goin’ old water-cart as this ’ere?” in- 
quired one of our maintopmen of his chum, just as 
the Miami, steam sloop-of-war, wore ship, after chas- 
ingan Anglo Rebel blockade-runner off shore five 
hours, and going at our best speed, four miles to the 
Tunaway’s seven. 

“ Why, yes, Tom. I’ve been in duller crafts than 
this’ere. But then they hadn’t got steam in ’em, 
and wasn’t built for clippers, like these ’ere new 
Navy Yarders. 

“ There was the Old Trijunk, Captain Bob Flathers, 
that I went two voyages in. The only craft that we 
ever outsailed was a big’Russian frigate, down in the 
Strait of Macassar. But we found out afterward 
that the frigate was hard and fast aground on a 
shoal.” 

“ Why, Bill,” put in Tim Stetson, another of the 
topmen, “‘ we did better’n that ar’ in the old Skillaga- 
lee bark, hailin’ from Duxbury. We were standin’ 
right square in shore, one afternoon in December, 
with the wind a blowin’ a rattlin’ whole topsail 
breeze; and just at two bells in the first dog-watch 
the fog lifted, and there was Owl’s Head light, not 
more’n a mile from our jib-boom end. 

“Captain Bunker called the chief mate, and says 
he to him—‘Mr. Gammon! Let the people all get 
supper as soon as it is ready, and we'll tack ship. 
We shall be rather close in with the land if we stand 
on this tack till morning.’” 

“Thunder! you might-er stood on a week safe 
enough, if you'd a been in the old Snail’sfoot of Hare 
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wick that I was in once,” chimed in Jim Ledley, one 
of the forecastle men, 

“ How fast could she sail, Jim?” 

“Don’t know, Tom—never fourid out. Once, when 
we were coming home out of the Mediterranean, 
bound for New York, we got a crackin’ Levanter, 
> naam Hill, and the old man says to the chief 


“*Mr, Jackstay, let’s see how many knots there is 
in the old Snail’sfoot, anyhow.’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ says the mate, ‘and so we run out 
booms both sides, and packed on stun ’sails low and 

“ And how many did you get out of her, Jim?” 

“ Don’t know zactly, bo. We hove the log, and she 
took off four knots; but we couldn't see the line trail- 
ing out astern, so we took a look around the ship, 
and there was the log chip bobbing about under her 
weather bow.” 

“ Halloa, Jim, how d’ye get the ship to New York 
at that rate?” 

“ Why, ye see, when the cap’n found she was goin’ 
starn foremost, four miles an hour, he jest in with 
all stunsails,"‘hauled her by the wind and began beat- 
in’ back to the east’ard. Got across in that way in 
about three months.” 

“ Why in blazes didn’t you anchor and wait for the 
world to turn over?” queried a greeny. “You'd a 
got home that way in two watches.” 


+ 


FREE AND EASY. 


It is not alittle amusing sometimes to watch the 
manners of a dare-devil guest from our boundless 
“back country” at a public hotel. A friend of ours 
mentions one of this description, who was sitting by 
a gentleman at dinner who sent for a bottle of cham- 
pagne, giving to the waiter *‘ Ninety-five” as the 
number of his room. No sooner had he turned out a 
glass, than the stranger-guest did the same. “That’s 
first-rate drink!” said he. “Here, boy, bring mea 
bottle of Ninety-five, too!’ The next morning he was 
seen fuming about the hall in his slippers, calling out, 
“Where the deuce are my boots? They’ve left me 
nothing but these flat-footed, no-heeled shoes!” 

** Boots?” asked the servant; “‘ what is your num- 
ber?” . 

“ Number twelve—largest size—pegged heels; bring 
*em quick—I want ’em!” 

It was rather supposed, by those who overheard 
this dialogue, that the servant desired to know the 
number of the unfortunate stranger’s room, rather 
than that of his cowhide boots! 


A GALLANT POLITICIAN. 


A gentleman on the other side in politics, was one 
day walking in the garden of the White House at 
Washington, with Henry Clay. 

“Though I am a Democrat, Mr. Clay,” said he, 
yet my wife is a Clay Whig!” 

“ God bless: the ladies!” said Mr. Clay. “ Here,” 
said he (plucking a white rose at the same time), 
“give this to your wife from me, with my best 


Two things Mr. Clay well understood, one was 
human nature, the other was the influence of women. 
That rose got him three votes, and one of them was 
that of the democratic husband! 
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A STANDING ACCOUNT. 


“ Mr. Slocum, I believe, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir, James Slocum.” 

“Some six months ago, Mr. Slocum, you gave me 
credit for a pair of boots—price five dollars. I have 
now called to liquidate the demand.” 

“ Owe me five dollars? Well, really, I have no re- 
membrance of the fact.” 

“Be that as it may, the debt is honest and must be 

Here a middle-aged gent. in pepper-and-salt cassi- 
meres, took out a well filled pocket-book, and handed 
Slocum a twenty dollar bill. Slocum balanced the 
account, and handed to the middle aged gentleman, 
in the seasonable wearing apparel, fifteen dollars, be- 
ing the ‘ balance on the boots.’ 

The middle aged gentleman left, while Slocum went 
off in a revery. 1 

“ Well, the world is not so bad, after all; here, at 
least, isone genuine honest man. I will never speak 
ill of the human family again.” 

Scene second.—An Exchange office.—Enter Slocum. 

“ Bullion, my boy, just discount that lot of money, 
and give me current.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” ‘ 

Bullion runs over the “ pictured blotting paper,” 
and throws out a twenty dollar bill. 

“ What do you throw that out for?” 

“Not worth a cent—one of the new counterfeits 
came out yesterday.” 

Slocum once more goes off intoarevery. “Curse 
that scoundrel! That’s the very bill that honest man 
paid me yesterday, for them boots. What a vile 
world. I don’t believe that there is one upright man 
on earth.” 

The last we saw of Slocum, he was putting off for 
the “ perlice,” to enter up a complaint. 

MoRAL.—Don’t allow yourself to be “done” by 
too much virtue. 


THE STATE OF THE MARKET. 


Dealers in hardware say that they never found 
things as hard as now! that tin plates are flat, lead 
heavy, iron dull, spades not trumps, and more rakes 
in the market than are inquired after; brass is, how- 
ever, in demand for politicfans; brads are also in 
' request, but holders cannot be got to fork them out. 
Nails wont go by pushing, and have to be driven. 

The dry goods merchants say their cases are hard, 
and complain that people prefer the bank rags to 
theirs. 

In paints everything looks black, though many try 
to varnish the thing over. 

Shippers of ashes have had to add sackcloth to 
them—as prospects are by no means pearly, and 
prices are going to pot. 

The timber trade is pining, and holders have to rest 
upon their oars to stave off the pressure. 

There is no spirit in the rum trade, and holders of 
vinegar look sour; champagne, however, is brisk. 

Rhubarb and senna are quite drugs, but there is a 
consumption of brimstone for matches, many having 
lately been made. 

Holders of indigo look blue, but those deep read are 
not green enough to think thata symptom of the 
trade dying. 

Starch is stiffening, and paper is stationary. In 
the meal market things are flowery, but the millers 
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say that the high prices of wheat go against their 
grain, at which the bakers are also crusty. 

The grocers have got along pretty gingerly, but 
some having tasted a piece of the times have become 
peppery. 

There is no life in dead hogs, but some animation 
in old cheese. 


AN AFFECTIONATE SON, 

Old Billy Taylor, whose good stories and witty say- 
ings will long be remembered by his acquaintances, 
used to relate the following: 

When I was young, just admitted to the bar in 
Kentucky, I was appointed by the court to defend a 
man who had been indicted for the murder of his 
mother. Determined to make out of the matter as 
much reputation for myself as the case would admit 
of, I took the accused aside and told him it was nec- 
essary for me, as his counsel, to know the whole 
truth in reference to the charge against him. After 
assuring him that what he might say to me could not 
be used against him, I put the plain question: 

“ Did you kill your mother?” 

Yes,”’ was the reply. 

“ What made you do it?” 

“ Because,” said he, ‘‘she was not worth winter- 
ing!” 


> 


AN IRISH WOMAN’S APPEAL. 

The conductor of one of our railroads was lately 
appealed to by an Irish woman. 

trish Mother—And I say, zur, (boo-hoo), I want to 
go to Worcester. 

Conductor—Well, madam, why in thunder don’t 
you go. 

I. M.—O, (boo-hoo), but niver a cint have I for my- 
self an’ these, zur, an’ (bvo-hoo), can’t yees for the 


‘love ye bear °em—can’t ye take thim? 


C.—Them? Who? 

I, M.—These childers—the four of ’em. 

C.—The children? Why, the devil, woman, I’m 
not their father! 

I. M.—O, no, indade, zur, (boo-hoo), yer not, zur, 
their father, for their father, zur, (boo-hoo), their 
father was a dacint man, zur! 

Through a sum instantly raised by the crowd, and 
to which the conductor contributed, the “ widow and 
her orphans” reached Worcester. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 

Two young men waited upon the late Peter Cute, 
Esq., to ask his professional assistance. One of them 
commenced : 

“Mr. Cute, our father died, and made a will.” 

“Is it possible? Inever heard of such a thing,” 
answered Mr. Cute. 

“I thought it happened every day,” said the 
young man. 

“It’s the first case of the kind,” answered Mr. 
Cute. 

“* Well,” said the young man, “if there is to be any 
difficulty about it, we had better give you a fee to at- 
tend to the business.” 

“The fee was given, and then Mr. Cute observed: 

“O,I think I know now what you mean, You 
mean that your father made a will and died. Yes, 
yes, that must be it! that must be it.” 

But he took the fee, nevertheless. 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


YARNS OF A MUSTERED ovT BriGaDrer GENERAL.—Yes, ladies, wherever the fire was the hottest, 
there was I to be found, until at last I was known in the army as the “ Young Salamander.” 


Beuizvine Youre Lapy.—But, how did it happen that you escaped without a wound? 
BriGADIER GENERAL.—Simply because I sought death (in the rear), and could not find him. 
Both ladies are satisfied. 


A WATSR-PIPE ON A BURST. 
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THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


Srrvck O1.—Mr. Little, after paying diligent court to the widow of Porkus, is at last rewarded 
with her hand and fortune. He thinks the figure is about right, and her friends say that he has struck 
oil—but some of them are malicious. 
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“EXTINGUISHING YOUNG THE LAST OF THE KNOLISH BLOCKADE BUNKERS. 
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